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Our paper is nearly filled with Indian affairs. It con- 
tains, first, Mr. Clay’s great appeal to the humanity and 
justice of the country, (the /as¢ that will, probably, ever 
be made in their behalf), together with the remarks of 
other gentlemen; and second, the substance of a draft of 
a treaty with the Cherokees for the sale of all their lands, 
with the conditions attached—and a letter from the pre- 
sident of the United States, addressed to them, in rela- 
tion to that subject. We are thus enabled, as it were, to 
complete the whole subject at once—and nobody will re- 
gret the room that it occupies. 


The elections will come on in Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut and Virginia very speedily. The Richmond papers 
are filled with matter pertaining to them. 


— 


The ‘*New York Journal of Commerce” says— 

The bill to prohibit the circulation, within this state, of bank 
notes under $5, passed the assembly on Tuesday, by a vote of 
72t09. It passed the senate by a vote of 25to2. Total yeas 
97, total noes 11. It provides that no bill under the denomina- 
tion of $2 shall be given or offered in payment after the Ist of 
September next; no bill under $3 after the Ist of March next; 
none under $5 after lst September, 1836; and none under $10 
of any bank out Of the state after the Ist September nezt. Pe- 
nalty for giving or offering in payment a bill of any bank in this 
state under $5, after the dates specified, five times its nominal 
amount. Penalty for issuing bills under $2, in this state, after 
30 days from the passage of the act—under $3 after Ist Sep- 
tember next—under $5 after lst of March next—or for issuing 


f any denomination between $5 and $10—$100 for each bill, and 


forfeiture of charter, Penalty for giving or offering in payment 
an out-of-state bill under $10 after Ist September next, $50. 
The senate only proposed to prohibit foreign bills under $5; but 
the assembly extended the prohibition to all such bills under 
$10. This amendment, and one or two others of less import- 
ance, require the concurrence of the senate, after which, the 
bill will be signed by the governor, and so the state will be sad- 
died with one of the greatest humbugs that has been got up 
lately for political effect. However, unless we are much mis- 
taken, public sentiment, before two years have expired, will 
express itself in terms not to be misunderstood, demanding a 
repeal of this oppressive and foolish law. The legislature will 
then learn that a few thousand noisy radicals, forever uneasy 
about something, do not constitute the people of the state of New 
York. The amount of bills under $5, of banks in this state, in 
circulation on the Ist of January last, was $3,730,902, or nearly 
aquarter of their whole circulation. 


The Albany Argus publishes Mr. Edmonds’ report to the New 
York legislature, on abolishing small notes. The following re- 
capitulation appended to the report, of the proportion of notes 
of different denominations in circulation is, we suppose, as near 
an approximation, as can be made. 


Recapitulation. 
One dollar bills $1,085,535 
Two e 1,169.330 
Three seg 1,476,037 
Five os 4,643,422 
Ten 9 2,702,651 
Twenty =‘ 784,280 
Fifty 66 622,185 
One hundred dollar bills 961,200 
Five hundred 66 204,000 
One thousand = 436,100 


Over $5 but particular denom. unknown 2,646,100 


The legislative council of New Jersey have passed the bill 
from the house relative to the prohibition of small notes, with 
anamendment declaring that it shall not take effect until after 
the passage of a similar law by the legislature of New York. | 

So the law to prohibit the passage of bank notes of a 
less denomination than $5, has passed the legislature of 


New Jersey. 


The “Portland Advertiser” gives the following ac- 


count of the proceedings of Maine: 

The house has passed, in concurrence with the senate, the bill 
Prohibiting the circulation of all bills under the denomination 
of five dollars. Ayes 90, noes 62. The house, you will re- 
mark, has changed front since the last vote was taken. This 
is considerable of a somerset, but nothing like the somersets 

t at some other times take place in the house. The majori- 


ty against this bill, the other day, in the house, was very large. 





The majority for the bill, you wil! now observe, is quite large. 
What a world this is! 


This bill will now become a law of the land. From and after 
the first of June next, no banking corporation shall issue any 
bills of the value of one dollar: after the first of January, no 
bills of the value of two dollars: after the Ist of June, 1836, no 
bills of the value of three dollars. At the same period the cir- 
culation of all these bills is to be stopped, under a penalty of 
double the value of the bills to be forfeited and recovered in an 
action of debt. 


In reply to the objections made we have to remark— 
that Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia are all withe- 
out a circulation of bank notes of a Toes denomination 
than five dollars—and so, we believe, are several other 
states; and that their prohibition took place long before 
the gold coinage was dreamed of, and was brought about 
without much, if any, inconvenience, in the two first 
named states—the last never had need of sucha law. It 
will, however, operate severely in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Maine, wherein the currency of such bills is of 
a very large amount, and restrain the banks from dis- 
counting, for a considerable time—especially certain of 
them in the interior of New York. But in these states, 
and all others that border on the sea-board, at least, 
there ought to be such a prohibition, we think, cannot 
be doubted. Those in the interior, perhaps, might have 
a currency of 3’s—and, possibly, of 2’s, for some time 
tocome. We have always said this, and see no reason 
to alter our opinion. We have not been, and are not, 
embarrassed for the want of change. Every body pro- 
vides himself with it, and all men have enough of it—if 
enough of notes of five dollars and upwards. 


It is singular how the circulation of specie is kept up. 
We have before us an account of the loss and gain, for 
two days in the week—Saturday and Monday, for the 
whole year of 1833, being the season of pressure on the 
money market, kindly furnished by an officer of a bank, 
which, perhaps, gives out more change than any other in 
this city, to which we shall probably revert hereafter. 
Saturday, every one knows, is the great day of paying 
small sums, in wages. The account commences on Sa- 
turday, the 5th Jan. and ends on Monday, the 30th Dec. 
1833. In the whole there is only one Saturday in which 
there is a gain, and of 25 dollars only—and fifty-one in 
which there was a loss: and there are ten Mondays in 
which there is a Joss, and forty-two in which there is a 

ain—the balance of the losses being —— 10,000 dol- 
ars for the whole year, so far as it regards those days. 
Now here is the answer, where the specie is to come 
from? The banks pay it out, and take it in, in perpetu- 
al succession—and there is no difficulty about change. 
Nor should there be—if the banks are properly conduct- 
ed. 

The provision in the New York law to prevent the cir- 
culation of bills of less than $10, of other states, is un- 


just. 


Now here we have another outerying— 

A Jeremiade from the New York Evening Post, of Thursday. 

‘‘ Already the precious metals have begun to flow out of the 
country. Not more truly does the mercary in the thermometer 
disclose the temperature of the air, than the fluctuations of spe- 
cie denote the state of trade. The balance is now preponde- 
rating against us, and it will continue to decline more and 
more, for commerce, stimulated by bank facilities, is hourly in- 
creasing its dangerous activity, and enterprise and speculation 
never employed themselves on wider schemes than now. The 
veins and arteries of business are filled to plethorick fullness 
with the circulation of the banks. Importations are daily made 
to augmented amounts; prices are continually advancing; and 
every thing wears that florid and preternaturally healthy ap- 
pearance which foretokens paralysis and death!” 


Well, gentlemen, your hard money is going back — The 
packets which sail this day carry out specie, bills of exchange 
being now at 83. So all the humbug of Jackson gold and hard 
money is very clear and apparent. ow call in your small bills 
and see where the specie is. N. Y. Star. 
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This was to be expected. We have had loud shout- | 
ings about the influx of specie, and how we shall have 
some groans concerning its reflux. We suppose that 
silver will leave us rapidly—but that the small measure 
of gold that we have will stick by us. This was what 
every dispassionate man predicted would happen, when 
the *‘hambug” was begotten. It will be a dear affuir to 
us, if the reflux shoul on, as doubtless it will, sooner 
or later; for gold and silver always seeks the best mar- 


_ ket, the same as codfish, flour or cotton! 


We have received an official copy of the report made 
to the senate, on the case of Mr. Poindexter. It pre- 
-sents the foulest and filthiest tissue of wicked and wilful 
falsehoods that ever was stewed-up to feed the morbid 
appetites of the basest of mankind—the most disgraceful 
aud disgusting; and it was well that a ‘“‘leaky vessel’ re- 
vealed the whole conspiracy before the adjournment of 
the senate! The em shrinks with horror at so much 
malignity—at such machinations, to get up a plot against 
the reputation of an innocent man, as every member of the 
senate acknowledged—and every honest one will rejoice 
to find has been prostrated, and forever; and the ery of 
**bank,”’ in ‘‘the city of the bank,” with ‘‘bank gentle- 
men” and “bank honors,’? as used by the **.d/bany Ar- 

> will not divert public attention from the fact, that 
a cold-blooded design had been entertained to fix upon 
Mr. P. an act of the most villainous character, which the 
senate unanimously said that there was not the **shadow” 
of truth in. ; 

In the proceedings of the city council of Washington, 
it will appear that a just estimate has been placed upon 
the character and conduct of Charles L. Coltman, a mem- 
ber of the board, for the part that he took in it—and there 
are others who were equally guilty, whose character will 
be canvassed elsewhere. See page 79. 

Mr. Poindexter was dined, in high style, at Philadel- 
phia, on Friday last—700 plates were laid, and a 1,000 
persons were present; besides, the boxes of the theatre 
were filled with ladies, 


The public wili be surprised at the reading of a letter 
from the president of the United States, recommending 
a “caucus”? to nominate a president and vice president. 
It is the first time that such a thing has happened, and, 
we trust, it will be the last. 

The old habit was to make a nomination in congress. 
The last was in 1823, of which Mr. Van Buren was the 
chief. It miserably failed. And so will conventions 
eres up as this thing will be. The attendants will not 

‘**fresh from the people,” as the president supposes— 
for they will not be of the people. The people, in their 
primary assemblies, will be altogether disregarded. Ge- 
mneral Jackson, himself, was ‘‘fresh from the people’ — 
but the convention will meet to nominate a particular in- 
dividual, before-named, to them. 


We have a recollection of a letter from Mr. Jefferson 
on a similar subject, in 1808, we believe—and hope that 
some one will hunt it up and republish it. He disclaim- 
ed all or any interference with the ‘succession. ”’ 


The war in Pennsylvania is assuming rather a fero- 


eious character. The Pennsylvanian, speaking of Mr. 
Wolf, says— 

‘«‘Fle owes the eminent station he occu pies to chance—not to 
merit. He was thrown into it so suddenly, and so unexpected- 
ly, that months elapsed before his astonishment subsided—and 
when it did, he felt that his obligations to a few intriguers, who 
arranged the lottery in such a manner as to enable him to draw 
the high prize, were so great, that he surrendered himself to 
their directions, and sunk at once from a governor to an auto- 
maton. He moves the pieces, it is true, but there are many 
Maelzela who touch the springs and regulate the game.” 

* * * * * * * ® 

“Deaf—utterly deaf—to the general, not to say universal dis- 
satisfaction, which prevailed throughout the democratic party, 
at the very mention of three successive terms, he lent a willing 
ear to those flatterers and panders, whose political existence de- 
pended upon his continuance in power. Blinded to the evident 
ivonoasibility of electing him, if he should be able by the exer- 
ew. of all the power which the constitution had placed in his 
hands, he boldly determined to prove to the democratic party, 
seronah (ne instrumentality of a sam nomination, that they 
had a MASTER.”’ 


And the Philadelphia “Sentinel” observes 





'*The editors of the Pennsylvanian say, that they do not be. 
lieve, that having at one time acted on the wrong side, forever 
bars a repenting individual from coming over to that Which lbey 
regard as the true faith. ‘True; but when you see a man, wh, 
for the greater part of lis life time, has been a leader of One 
party, suddenly go over to the other, and immediately become 
an applicant for office, on all occasions thrusting himself fo. 
ward, and assuming the part of a Jeader there too, is there Not 
some reason to doubt, whether the change has arisen from, 
conviction of error, or from mere selfish considerations. Mo. 
desty should induce such persons to keep in the back grouy) 
for a short time at least. It is of such impudence on the part 
ofsome af the brawlers about the Pennsylvanian, that we coy). 


plain—the men who modestly call themselves the *‘real Simoy 
Pure’? demucrats.”? 


The going over ‘‘suddenly” is a common thing—j, 
Pennsylvania! They passed from Mr. Calhoun to ge, 
Jackson with the rapidity of lightning—and, while there 
was but one opponent to the tarif/-law, internal improve. 
ments and the dank, in congress, and not more than two 
or three in both branches of the legislature, and a large 
majority voted for internal improvements and the bunk 
AFTER the president’s veto of the bills on those subjects, 
they suddenly ‘‘chopped round,” and a majority was 
found opposed to each of these great questions concer. 
ing the **poLicy OF PENNSYLVANIA!” 

And so as to the ‘democracy’? of the state about 
which so much noise is made. Mr. Wilkins and M,. 
Buchanan have been elected to the senate by “democru- 
tic Pennsylvania,” though of the old and decided feder«| 
school. We do not prefer this as a charge agaist the 
gentlemen named—(and Mr. Van Biren had previously 
made a **democrat” of Mr. Rufus King, aud placed hin 
in the senate of the U. S.), but it should teach modera- 
tion! 

A new paper called the ‘** Democratic State Journal” 
has been commenced at Harrisburgh. lk is printed on 4 
large sheet; and, to use the language of the **Pennsyl- 
vanian,’’ it ‘ilies the flag of Van Buren and Muhlen- 
berg.” 

From the reply of Mr. Calhoun to the Petersburg 
committee, by whom he was invited to a public dinner, 
we extract the following: 


‘*T must content myself with saying, that there never wasa 
period in which our institutions were in gfeater danger, 
and when our beloved country called more imploringly for re- 
lief. [tis impossible for any one, who has not been an eye 
witness, to realize the rapid corruption and degeneracy of the 
government in the last few years. So callous has the sensibi- 
lity of the community become, that things are now not only 
tolerated, but are scarcely noticed, which, at any other period, 
would have prostrated the administration of Washington bim- 
self. In fact to prove corruption and abuse, but strengthens the 
administration in the affection of that powerful and disciplined 
corps which is the main support of those in power, and which 
has unfortunately established so commanding an influence in 
public opinion. Of this melancholy and alarming truth, we 
have had of late, many and striking illustrations,’? 


The president of the United States has, we learn, been 
more or less indisposec in health for the last week. 

At the cireuit court, now in session for Washington 
county, D. C. a bill of indictment has been found against 
Richard Lawrence, for an assault upon general Jackson, 
with intentto kill. Friday, the 10th inst. has been fixed 
upon as the day for trial of the indictment. 


ee 


The stock in the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, is at 
60 dollars, per share, or upwards. It will, probably, 
reach its par before the Ist of July. A vast amounut 0! 
business is doing on this road. 

On Wednesday last week, (says a Philadelphia paper), 
a train of thirty-eight cars laden almost exclusively with 
dry goods for the far west, left this city on the Columbia 
rail road. We learn from the collector that the goods 
carried by this train, weighed 114,884 Ibs. 

There are at present 163 regularly registered burthei 
and 21 passenger cars, upon this end of the road, and 
about 100 cars that have not yet been registered, Alter 
the 6th of April there will be 9 locomotive engines ru 
ning between this city and Columbia daily. 


A noble spirit of improvement is abroad in Kentucky: 
A board has been established, with egy 8: means to do4 


one already, 40 


great deal of good. Much has been 
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peers be speedily accomplished. The ‘*Commenta-| cle and also a composition for roofs that seems to answer 
tor” asks— the purpose. 


Who can predict the aspect Kentucky will present when her 
streains become permanently navigable, and when all her roads 
through the interior become commodious channels of trade? 
The day is fast approaching when the difficulties of transporta- 
tion and travel which have been encountered by this communi- 
ty, willlive in tradition only, and be listened to with increduli- 
ty by the rising generation. Not Jong agu it was, at many sea- 
sons of the year, a hard day’s ride from Frankfort to Shelbyville, 
a distance of twenty-two miles, while for wheel carriages the 
road was absolutely impassable. The road from Frankfort to 
Maysville, the great thorough fare of the state, was in the same 
condition. Now, at all seasons, and in day or night, large and 
commodious coaches pass with safety and rapidity. Such, in 
a few years, we hope will be the situation of all the leading 
highways of the country. We have begun the good work, it is 
true, at a late day; but this consideration should only stimulate 
to greater efforts in order to enable us to overtake those states 
who have got so many years the start of us. 


The anthracite coal trade to Providence, R. I. amount- 


ed to 18,356 tons, and employed 2 voyages of brigs, 109 


of schooners, and 32 of sloops, in the last year. 

The ‘‘Sandy and Beaver canal company” have issued 
proposals for commencing their work, 

As a specimen of what is doing in the west, it may be 
mentioned, that Kelley & Walworth are building, at 
Cleveland, a warehouse, the dimensions of which are 85 
by 100 feet; with projecting wings of 15 feet, together 
with 9 feet projection for the shelter of boats which may 
lay along side. The building is two stories high, and 
durably constructed. And in the same place, the 
“Herald” is about to be published daily. 

The amount of sales by auction, in the city of New 
York, according to William’s Register, for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1834, was as follows: 





Amount of sales not subject to duty 13,997,994 
- subject to duty 13,197,449 
$27,195,443 

Other parts of the state, (together) 499,231 


The articles not subject to duty are, real estate, cattle, 
and every article of domestic product or manufacture, 
except distilled spirits. 

{t was a mistake that Mr. Webster would dine public- 
ly at Laneaster. He declined the invitation—preferring 
an unrestrained intercourse with the people of that place; 
many of whom, of all parties, called upon him and his 
family. 


At the celebration of St. Patrick’s day at Albany, the 
following toast was drunk— 

The hero of New Orleans—The proud and noble de- 
scendant of St. Patrick. 

Now—JWashington was ‘fa proud and noble descend- 
ant” of St. George—and so was Franklin, and thousands 
of others—Lafayette of St. Dennis, &c. We are all 
descendants of saints! 


Mr. Waggaman, late U. S. senator from Louisiana, 
has come out decidedly for Mr. Webster for the presi- 
dency, and has, in a letter to the members of the Louisi- 
ana legislature, recommended his nomination by them as 
the whig candidate. . 


— 


The **Globe” speaking of judge White, says— 

Will the people take sides with “‘the senate and the bank”? 
against a government of their own will, whether the ‘holy al- 
lance”? present to their view the White flag or their own ap- 
propriate black and red? ‘The people will look less at the flag 
than to the monsters which march under it. If bankism and 
nullification present themselves under a White banner, they 
Will not be thought the less odious. On the contrary, the free 
voters of this union will rather look upon and treat them as 
faithless pirates who hoist the flag of peace that they may the 


more readily secure the victiins which it is their. purpose to de- 
stroy, 


os 


The Troy Budget says—Mr. Parker has invented a 
mode of making a plastic composition that soon hardens 
into stone. It will answer for walls, partitions, cisterns, 
ke. Mr. Garfield of this city has specimens of the arti- 


M. Dupuytren died in Paris on the 8th of February, 
after a lingering illness of several months, aged 57. He 
has left the reputation of being the first operating surgeon 
in France, and probably in Europe. Domestic affliction 
preyed upon his mind for the last few years of his life. 
He has left madame Beaumont, his only daughter, a for- 
tune of nearly 7,000,000f. besides a legacy of 200,000f. 
to found a chair of medico-chirurgical pathology. He 
has also left 100,000 crowns, to found an asylum for 
twelve aged physicians. 


On the 24th ult. 200,000 dollars in gold arrived at 
Wheeling, for the new bank in Kentucky. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce says, under date of March 25th—**The 
president, I learn, has appointed Benjamin C. Howard, 
of Maryland, and Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, as 
commissioners to settle, as far as it can be done without 
interposition of military force, the controversy which has 
arisen between the inhabitants of Ohio, and those of the 
territory of Michigan, in regard to the northern bounda- 
ry line of Ohio. Mr. Rush is now in this city, and will, 
it is said, leave to-morrow for Ohio.” We suppose this 
news to be true. Mr. Rush has certainly been here lates 
ly; and we have heard that money has been drawn from 
‘the government” on account of this mission. 


(Vat. Int. 


The Pontiac Whig of the 18th, received yesterday, 
brought us another military order growing out of the 
controversy between Ohio and Michigan. Jt is from 
the general of the first brigade, and bears date ‘*Detroit, 
March 5, 1835.”? The following is an extract: 

‘““The colonel commanding, orders that the brigade be putin 
a state of readiness, for immediate action. The commanding 
officers of the several corps in said brigade, will take immediate 
measures to prepare their separate corps for effective and active 
service. The commandants of separate corps will report to me 
the proper names to 4ll all vacancies that may exist in their ree 
spective commands. I would call the attention of the com- 
mandants of the separate corps to the characters of the officers 
now in commission, as those commandants will be held respon- 
sible for the fitness, capacity and character of their officers.?? 

(Signed) Levi Coox, col. and acting brag. gen. 

The only additional intelligence we have of any inter- 
est isa report of the proceedings of a meeting lately held 
in Tremainville, within the disputed territory. The ci- 
tizens of Monroe county, (Michigan), learning that the 
meeting alluded to was contemplated, sent a committee 
to attend it, with the hope of effecting a change of senti- 
ment among the people, who were understood to prefer 
being attached to Ohio rather than Michigan. The Pon- 
tiac Whig says: 

‘‘The committee repaired to the place of meeting at the ap- 
pointed time; but found the people there assembled were al- 
most unanimous in support of the claims of Ohio, The com- 
mittee were debarred from taking any part in the proceedings 
of the meeting, so that their object was entirely frustrated. The 
meeting is represented as boisterous and turbulent in the ex- 
treme; but one of the many advocates of the rights of Michigan 
who were present, was allowed to address the meeting, and all 
his arguments were fruitiess.”’ 

The report concludes thus: 

‘In conclusion, your committee express their firm conviction 
that a large portion of the inhabitants on the disputed ground 
are fully prepared and determined to resist the further opera- 
tions of our laws in that district, and that the crisis has arrived, 
when every individual is called upon to step forth in support of 
our civil authorities and the rights of the territories.”? 

The Urbanna Record says—Much speculation is afloat 
concerning the probable issue of the dispute respectin 
the boundary line between this state and the territory o 
Michigan. The legislature of this state, at its late ses- 
sion, authorised the governor to appoint commissioners 
to run out and designate her northern boundary line, 
which line of course is to be located at the northern ex- 
tremity of the disputed territory. The governor has ac- 
cordingly appointed said commissioners, and has like- 
wise ordered general Bell to meet him at Perrysburgh, 
Wood county, on the first day of April next, with a mili- 
tary eseort to protect his excellency’s person and staff 
and the commissioners from harm, should the Michigan- 











ers ‘‘show fight.” On the other hand, the legislative 
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eouncil of Michigan has passed an act making it a penal 
offence for any person to attempt to exercise jurisdiction 
over the disputed or any part of that territory, by virtue 
of any foreign authority; the punishment for such offence 
being ‘‘a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or im- 
oe at oe at hard labor not exceeding five years, or 
.” The aeting governor of Michigan has also issned 

a general order to the militia under his coramand to pre- 
re to defend themselves against any encroachments 

rom the Ohioans. 

Our latest papers from Detroit is to the 20th of last 
month. At that time no further intelligence had been 
received in relation to the dispute. 
ments of the Michigan militia have been temporarily 
suspended. The Advertiser says: 

‘The adjutant general of Ohio has issued general orders to 
the militia of the northern counties to prepare for a conflict. 
From the various manifestations of the executive of that state, 
it is probable that an attempt will be made to anticipate any 
movement on the part of the general government, and to take 
possession of the disputed tract before any counteracting mea- 
sure can be interposed. We trust no indiscreet zeal on either 
side wili propel the parties to a collision which will endanger 
the public peace. Michigan will act on the defensive, it is true, 
against a powerful foe, but if hostilities should actually com- 
mence, they will be soon stayed by the general government.”? 

The Advertiser contains a letter from the delegate of 
the territory in congress, Mr. Lyon, in which it is inti- 
mated that the prescest has expressed his determination 
to support Michigan in retaining the territory. 


The Urbanna Record says—A public dinner was yes- 
terday given to gen. Joseph Vance, at Mr. Kooken’s ta- 
vern, in this town, on the occasion of his retiring from 
public life, after having served this district, as a repre- 
sentative in congress, for fourteen successive years. The 
numerous attendance of the citizens of this and some of the 
adjoining counties sufficiently betokened the high respect 
entertained for the general asa public servant, and the 
—— with which he had Siethatged his duties as 
such. 


Wool, at Poughkeepsie—Saxony, from 60 to 70; mixt 
Saxony and merino 50 to 60; native 35 to 40. 


The following resolutions are before the legislature of 
Pennsylvania— 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in general assembly met, That the 
governor be requested to cause an enquiry to be made into the 
obstructions that have been thrown into the way of the free 
and unembarrassed use of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
and to use all legal and constitutional means to have the same 
removed, so that the citizens of this commonwealth may have 
the full benefit and advantage from this great public highway, 
which were contemplated by the charter, and by the contribu- 
tions of this commonwealtb, and her citizens for the construc- 
tion of the same. 

Resoived, That the sum of dollars, be appropriated for 
carrying the above resolution into effect, the account to be set- 
tled by the accounting officers of the commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to communicate to 
the next legislature, whatever measures may have been adopted 
in pursuance of these resolutions, 


a 


The following note, appended to gov. 
was omitted in our last— 

> Jackson has exercised the veto power on the follow- 
i ills: 

ay 27, 1830. ‘An act to authorise a subscription of stock 
in the Maysville, Washington, Parie and Lexington turnpike 
road company.”’ 

May 31, 1831. ‘‘An act to authorise a subscription of stock 
in the Washington turnpike road company.’’ 

December 7, 183]. ‘*An act making appropriations for build- 
ing light-houses, light-boats, beacons, monuments, placing 
buoys, and for improving harbors and directing surveys;”’ and 
‘fan act to authorise a subscription for stock in the Louisville 
and Portiand canal company.’’ 

July 10, 1832. ‘An act to modify and continue an act to in- 
corporate the subscribers to the bank of the United States.’ 

December 6, 1832. ‘*An act providing for the final settlement 
of the claims of states, for interest on advances made to the U. 
States during the late war.”’ 

December 5, 1833. ‘“‘An act to appropriate, for a limited 
time, the proceeds of the sales of the public lands of the United 
Statee, and for granting lands to certain states.”’ 

1834. “An act making an appropriation for improving the 
navigation of the Wabash river.’’ 

In the following states the executive have either no negative 
power, or the one my amendment would leave to the president 


‘ents speech, 


The military move- | ¥ 


——. 
~- 


of the United States, viz: Virginia, North Carolina, South Ca. 
rolina, Maryland, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Iii. 
nois, Delaware, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Jersey and Alabama. 

And those that follow possess the negative power given to 
the president of the United States by the constitution, viz: New 
York, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and Maine. 


The Charleston Courier states that an award has lately 
been made by the chamber of commerce in that city, em. 
bracing principles not generally known or acknowledged, 
The question decided was—‘What is a DELIVERY 0 
oods by the master to discharge the bill of lading?” 

The following was the decision, with the reasoning in 
the case: 

‘In arriving at a conclusion on this matter, we shall lay down 
one or two plain principles, which we believe to be established 
both by law and custom. A general ship, owners and master, 
are assimilated to common Carriers, and nothing but a real de. 
livery of the goods, (the customary risks excepted), will dis- 
charge their obligauion or entitle them to freight. The mere 
landing of goods therefore, on the wharf is nota delivery, within 
the meaning of the bill of lading. Provided the consignee does 
not know of their being landed, they are still in transitu, and 
are as much under the care of the master as if they were siili 
in the vessel’s hold. The terms of the bill of lading are strong 
and explicit. The master promises to deliver the goods. To 
whom? Unquestionably to the consignee, his agent or as- 
signs. Would a mere delivery on the wharf then, if after- 
wards the goods were stolen or destroyed before the consignee 
took charge, entitle the ship to freight? We think not. This 
alone shows that someting more is wanting towards the eon - 
pletion of the master’s engagement than the simple act of 
landing. It clearly follows, that if goods be landed without the 
knowledge of the consignee, and no notice has been brought to 
him of the landing, it is the bounden duty of the master, even 
to entitle him to a demand for freight, effectually to protect 
those goods from injury of any sort. If this sound and whole- 
sone principle were not to prevail, itis easy to perceive that 
merchants may be injured very materially, even in a few hours, 
and without recourse. A contrary custom might involve the 
the whole mercantile Community in constant losses and vexa- 
tious disputes,”? 





IMPORTANT DECISION. 

Commonwealth ) In the mayor’s court of Philadelphia, Mareh 
vs. 30th, 1835—Present, the recorder, aldermen 
Wm. Hurlick, McKean and Ash. 

The defendant was indicted for an assault and battery on 
William Cresson, collected under a pretence of collecting a mi- 
litia fine. It appeared that he had a claim upon James Cresson, 
which he insisted upon being paid by William Cresson, the 
prosecutor, who is a young man almost entirely blind. After 
being ordered out of Mr. Cresson’s store, and led to the door, 
he turned round and struck him a severe blow on the head with 
a heavy stick, which laid open the scalp. The jury, withouta 
minute’s hesitation, found Hurlick guilty, and the reeorder im- 
mediately announced the judgment of the court. 

— er $1, and one year’s imprisonment in the cour- 
ty gaol. 

D. P, Brown, esq. counsel for prosecution—Mr. Allison, for 
defendant. [Com. Herald. 

NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. In the house of representatives 
of Maine, on Saturday, resolves additional respecting the north 
conver’ boundary were read a second time. They are as fol- 

ows: 

Resolved, That as the recommendation of the king of the Ne- 
therlands was an evasion and not a decision of the question 
submitted to him, we cordially approve of ita rejection by the 
president of the United States. 

Resolved, That as the final adjustment of our north eastern 
boundary line is a question involving the future growth and 
prosperity of this state, the executive of this state be requested 
to urge upon the executive of the United States the great im- 
portance of a speedy settlement of thia exciting question, in 
such a manner as will preserve the territorial rights of Maine 
as described by the treaty of 1783. 

Mr. Shaw, of Wiscasset, moved to amend the first resolve by 
adding the words *‘and senate,’’ so that it should read *‘rejec- 
tion by the president and senate of the United States.”’ 

Mr. Jarvis, of Ellsworth, opposed the amendment, contend- 
ing that the course of the senate was evasive and shuffling. 

Mr. Holmes, of Alfred, replied. 

Mr. Shaw said he did not expect that his amendment would 
provoke a discussion, and he withdrew it. 

Mr. Brooks, of Portland, said he wished that the action of 
the house upon this important subject should be rendered 3 
solemn as possible, and he called for the yeas and nays upou 
the passage of the resolve, and they were ordered and taken 43 
follows: yeas 129, nays 7. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UniTeED States. The 
statements of the register of the treasury in relation to the coW- 





merce and navigation of the United States, for the year ending 
30th September, 1834, were laid before congress on the last dey 
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of the session, and have not yet been published. We however’ 


learn from our correspondent that the imports during that year 
amounted to $126.521 332, of which there was imported in Ame- 
rican vessels $113,700,174, and in foreign vessels $12,821,158. 
The exports, during the same year, amounted to $104,346,973, 
of which $81,034,162 were of domestic, and $23,312,811 of fo- 
reign articles. Of the domestic articles, $61,286,119 were im- 
rted in American vessels, and $19,748,043 in foreign vessels. 
of American shipping 1,074,670 tons entered, and 1,134,320 
cleared during the same year, ending 30th September 1834. Of 
foreign shipping 568,052 tons entered, and 577,700 cleared. 
The registered tonnage for the year ending 3lst December, 1833, 


is stated at. eeeee eee ee ee eee e eee eeeeeeeeeee ee @@efreeee 750,026 
Enrolled and licensed tonnage at ............00eeeeeees 825.195 
Fishing vessels at ®eeeeereeeveeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 30 927 


Total @eereee eee eeeee te eeecoeeeeeeeeeee e*eneeeee 
Of the registered tonnage, there were employed in 
the whale fishery. .... cc... ceccesceccesecees ooeeeee 101,158 
The total tonnage of shipping built in the United Statee, dur- 
ing the vear 1833, was 
Registered 22... ccccccccccecccccccs cecccces ceccccns cece taste 
PN BSS eh S 6 oc ei cK SE Sec e Ube deey Kesive CcbicsccOeNee 


161 ,626 

The amount of specie imported during the year ending 30th 
September, 1834, was as follows: 

Te BOND. ccccccs ccccccce cces cecccccecccvescecccccecs 43499, 507 

In silver SeCWe ces coccedcc cece ses cesecsocnceccs secelaean eas 


$17,103,550 

The amount of Bullion imported during the same year was as 
follows: 

In gold eeeee ae eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeesreeeeee eevee eeee eeeeeee 293,665 
Ja OTC a cvecccvcccocccs scree eWe eescccces ceccece oeeee 014,417 

Comparing these statements with those of former years it will 
be found that in almost every particular they show an extent of 
commerce never before equalled in this country. The value of 
imports during the year ending 30th September, 1833, was 
$108,118,311; being more, by about five millions, than in any 
previous year since the period immediately subsequent to the 
war, During the year ending 30th September, 1834, however, 
there was a still further increase of 18,402,021, or a total, as 
stated above, of 126,521,332. The value of exports during the 
past year is $14.206,540 greater than during the year ending 30th 
September, 1833, and greater than ever before except in 1807, 
when it was $108,343,546. The domestic exports during the past 
year were $10,716,464 greater than in the previous year, and 
$7,179,225 greater than in any former year. 

The aggregate tonnage entered during the past year is 34,576 
tons more than in the former year, while the American part of 
itis 36,771 leas. There is, however, an increase in the Aimerti- 
can tonnage registered, enrolled and licensed, including fishing 
[N. ¥. Jour. Com, 


.. «1,606,149 





YANKEE ENTERPRISE. There is a great deal of Yankee enter- 
prize in old Massachusetts. Perhaps no state goes before her 
inthe extent and variety of manufactures, compared with the 
amount of population. There are many instances of individuals 
in that state starting from small beginnings and rising to wealth 
and eminence by their enterprize in manufacturing establish. 
ments. A striking instance of this kind is found in the shovel 
works of Oliver Ames. A correspondent informs us that he 
commenced the manufacture of shovels when young, and cariied 
on the business in quite an humble style. When he had finish- 
ed a few dozen of shovels he would pack them into a one horse 
wagon and carry them off to market. Now he has three exten 
sive shovel factories, one at Easton, where he resides, one at 
Braintree, and one at West Bridgewater, and gives employment 
to three four horse teams to carry his shovels to market. He 
has in his factories nine tilt hammers, which weigh about four 
tons a piece, and each cost from $1,500 to $2,000. His works 
urn out about forty dozen shovels a day, and that is not suffi- 
cient to supply all the orders he receives. He employs about 
sixty workmen constantly. Each shovel goes through about 
twenty different hands. He pays his workmen from twelve to 
fifty dollars a month. His work costs upwards of 875.000. His 
Profits are probably from 15 to $20,000 a year. So much for in- 
dividual enterprize. [Portland Daily Cour, 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT ON RAIL Ways. The Gazette of Wed- 
hesday says: ‘“‘We noticed in December last the successful at- 
tempt to pass a locomotive steam engine, by its own power, with 
amoderate load attached to it, over the inclined planes at Parr’s 

idge, on the Baltimore and Ohio rail road; one of which has 
an acelivity of about two hundred and sixty feet in a mile. 
Since that time, the successful running of the locomotive en- 
gine, during a season well adapted to-furnist full opportunity to 
lest all kinds of difficulties that might be caused by the weather 
—has resulted in the satisfactory and entire conviction, that lo- 
comotive steam engines can be constructed, on the plan adopted 
and now pursued, at the manufactory of machinery of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road company in this city, each of which en- 
kines, with the use of anthracite coal as fuel, will he capable of 
transporting, with certainty and safety, one hundred passengers 
with the requisite cars to contain them, up an tasttand shane as- 
cending one hundred feet in the mile, at the rate of ten miles an 

ur. This triumphant and bighly important result furnishes 


additional evidence, in this age of wonderful discoveries, of 


what may be accomplished by the use of steam power—the ex- 
tent of which it is almost impossible even to imagine—as every 
mouth, every week, brings to view, and into practical use, some 
new benefit conferred on man by the aid of this powerful agent. 

“The obvious benefits, and they may truly be said to be im- 
mense in their extent—which will be derived from the result 
thus ascertained, are great reduction in the expense of graduat- 
ing the road beds on most routes for railways, which in coun- 
tries even moderately undulating, will probably be at least fifly 
per cent.—and great increase of practicable routes for the loca- 
tion of railways capable of being used beneficially without the 
aid of stationary power. It is now believed to be not merely 
probable, but in fact beyond a reasonable doubt, that a route 
will be found on examination, for the continuance of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road to the Ohio river, free from all inclined 
planes that may not be passed over without the aid of stationary 
power. {tis also not less confidently believed, that passengers 
can be conveyed the whole distance in each direction in twen- 
ty- four hours.”? 


STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE SUSQUEHANNAH. The practica- 
bility of navigating the Susquehannah with steamboats appears 
to be ascertained beyond the possibility of a doubt. From 
the Towanda Banner, we learn that “‘the committee appointed 
by the managers of the Susquehannah navigation company 
have made a report, by which it appears that the contemplated 
navigation of the Suequehannah by steam is nota visionary 
scheme, but that on the contrary, it is beyond doubt practica- 
ble. The day is not far distant when we shall see steamboats 
in successful operation upon this river. The committee state 
that no more than $20,000 judiciously expended, would be ne- 
cessary sO to improve the river that boats drawing two feet 
water could run at all seasons of the year, except when im- 
peded by ice, and that without any expenditure on the bed of 
the river, boats drawing only eighteen inches water, can run at 
least four months in the year. The boat now building at Owego, 
is in a rapid state of progression, and may be ready for opera- 
tion, if required, on the first of April. The hull of the boat is 
already completed and the boilers and machinery located. [t 
is 100 feet in length, and 25 feet in width, including side wheels. 
It has two cabins and an upper deck. Two engines propela 
wheel at the stern, and the two others each a wheel at the side 
near the bow. The workmanship is said to be of the best 
kind, and the power about 70 horse, cost $13,000. Two tow- 
boats are building to run with it, each 50 feet in length, and 
about 25 tons burthen.”’ 


KANAWHA RIVER. From May 15th, 1833, to the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, 1834, the salt shipped from this river, amounted to only 
eight hundred and eighty thousand two hundred and ninety nine 
bushels, paying $4,406 494, tolls. The ascending tolls during 
the same period, amounted to $1,108 32}, making an aggregate 
of tolls for that period of $5,514 82. 

From the 15th of May, 1834, to the 15th of February, 1835, 
there was shipped from the salt works one million two hundred 
and seventeen thousand, six hundred and seventeen bushels of 
salt, paying to the state a toll of $6,088 06. The ascending 
tolls during the same period, amounted to $1,281 27), making 
an aggregate of tolls for that period of $7,369 334. 

Fromm this it appears that the increased shipment of salt dur- 
ing one year, was 337,318 bushels, and the increase of tolls 
$1,854 51. During the present year it is confidently expected 
that the quantity of salt manufactured will not fall short of 
2,000,000 bushels, [ Banner. 


SreamBoats, &c. According to the Paris Journal des De- 
bats of the 10th January last, the traveller, by the new line of 
steam packets between Havre and Hamburg, arrives at Ham- 
burg in 60 hours, and may proceed so as to arrive at St. Peters- 
burg in seven days from Havre, and at Berlin in five days. 
‘There is a line of steam packets between Lubeck and St. Pe- 
tersburg, in a run of four days. Lubeck is a few leagues from 
Hamburg, and it takes only thirty six hours to go from Ham- 
burg to Berlin. Steam navigation will, ere long, render the 
tour of the European continent a month’s comfortable expedi- 
tion. 

We learn from capt. Robinson, that a line of steam packets 
has been established by a company at Havre, to carry freight 
and passengers between that place and Hamburg, which leaves 
twice a week; their average passages are 54 hours. These ves- 
sels are 450 tons each, with double engines of 130 horse power, 
and 170 feet in length; they are very swift vessels, built in the 
strongest manner, of the best pyaterials, and finished in a style 
of elegance equal to any vessels that float; in fact no expense 
has been spared by the company to make them very superior 
vessels. The packets afford a quick, regular and almost direct 
communication for passengers and freight between New York 
and Hamburg, both of which are taken at low rates; this inter- 
course was very much wanted, inasmuch as shippers of Ger- 
man merchandise had frequently to wait months for vessels, or 
transport their goods by land to Havre, at a heavy expense. 

The company intends to have another line to run between 
Havre, Lisbon, Cadiz and Gibraltar, which will afford a direct 
communication between the south and the north of Europe. 

There are on the stocks at Havre 5 large ships, 2 brigs and 3 





steamboats. [N. ¥, Mer. Adv, 
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Porto Rico. A work has recently been published in Eng- 
land, and reviewed in the Westminster, giving an account of 
the present state of the island of Porto Rico. Itis written by 
colonel Flinter, an officer in the service of Spain, who, says the 
reviewer, undertakes to prove by the practical example of the 
Spanish colonies, that white men, equally with the people of 
color, born between the tropics, can work in the fields as wel! 
as the natives of Africa; that all the productions of those cli- 
mates may be raised by their exertions, and that free labor, 
under proper regulations, is cheaper and more advantageous 
to the planter than the forced labor of slaves. He attributes the 
great increase of production in Porto Rico within a few years 
mainly to the introduction of free labor. In 1810, the exports 


‘ amounted only to $65,000; in 1832 they exceeded three millions. 


In 1832 the net public revenue of the island amounted to 798,404 
dollars and the expenses of its government to $630,300, leaving 
a balance in the treasury of $108,104. {[Nat. Adv. 


9 @ Orne 


A SCENE IN NEW YORK. 
In the senate— March 30. 
Mr. Young then proceeded to address the committee in op- 
position to the bill. In closing his remarks, Mr. Y. alluded to 
article recently published in the journal, which is edited by 
Mr. ubbard. This article he considered to be a gross, abusive, 
rsonal attack on him. It was an attack made upon me, (said 

r. Y.) for my official conduct; and I ask that senator, who is 
now in his place, ifany retraction is offered? I don’t ask him 
to make any; but does he wish to offer any retraction? 

Mr. Hubbard: [ do not make any retraction. 

Mr. Young was proceeding to remark, that the article was a 
gross, abusive, personal attack on him, and that it was publish- 
ed in a paper printed by a senator, when 

Mr. Maison called him to order. He did not think it was 
right to bring up in the senate any newspaper article. If it was, 
the discussions upon them would be endless, fur no senator es- 
capes. 


The chair, (Mr. Seger), decided that the gentleman was out 
of order; but 

Mr. Young arose and repeated that the attack was a personal 
attack made upon him by a member of this body. The paper 
which contained that attack had been hawked about the se- 
nate; and he had been informed, by the man who had penned 
the article. 

Mr. Hubbard. ‘That is not the fact. 

Mr. Young. Three of the papers had been sent to me, direct- 
ed in the hand writing, (as he had been told), of this same man. 

Mr. Hubbard looked at the writing which Mr. Young held up, 
and said—That is not my writing. 

Mr. Young. I state further. The attack in the article threat- 
ened me with an attack here, by himself or some of his coadju- 
tors. 


Messrs. Maison and Stower simultaneously called Mr. Young 
to order. 

Mr. Lacy hoped the gentleman would be allowed to go on, as 
he had not until this moment heard of the subject. Let the 
gentleman say what he has to say and we will be able to decide 
whether the attack is right or wrong. 

Mr. Beardsley, also hoped he would be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. Young. I was going to say, that in this personal, vio- 
Jent abuse of me, made by him, and sent to me, and hawked 
about the senate, [am threatened with an attack by him or 
some of his coadjutors. I now wish to apprise him that my 
whole life, from my boyhood to the present moment, is at his 
disposal. If he can fix upon me any act of dishonesty or dis- 
honor, let him do so. When he has done so, however, he will 
have to sit for his own picture; and [ will draw the picture of a 
drunken demagogue. 

Mr. Hubbard, All TI have to say is, the gentleman is a liar. 


The committee then rose and reported, without taking the 
vote on the bill, and the senate adjourned. 


BB Gee 
“SIX MONTHS IN A CONVENT.” 


From the New York Journa! of Commerce. 

We learn by gentlemen from Boston that 40 men are employ- 
ed day and night in working off and binding this work, without 
being able to supply the demand in the city of Boston alone. 
The, booksellers in many instances have bought up second hand 
copies and sold them to new readers—being unable to obtain a 
full supply from the publishers, Messrs. Russell, Odiorne & 
Meteall. Between 7,000 and 8,000 copies, we understand, have 
alkeady been published, and the work has been stereotyped. 
Abput half a dozen copies have reached this city, (one of which 
we have), and 100 more are promised soon. They will be gone 
inatrice. A thousand copies is the least that ought to be sent 
here to begin with. The book, and the demand for it, have 
greatly disturbed the equanimity of the Roman Catholics, if we 
are to judge from the annexed paragraph in the Boston “‘Litera- 
ry and Catholic Sentinel: 


Impotent and impudent falsehood. A wretched, illiterate wo 


man, of “no character at all’? to whom from pure motives of 


charity, the lady superior of the Charlestown convent, afforded, 
some time ago, an asylam, has become the tool and dupe of an 
ignorant fanatic person of the name of Croswell, who rants and 
roars, every Sunday, in a Methodistical psalm-house in Charles- 
town, and at his instigation, obtruded on the publie attention, 
an infamous and libellous book, entitled ‘Siz months in a con- 


— - ance 


vent.’’? The vulgarity of Croswell’s style of diction, for tha, 
despicable fanatic is the real author of the vile work, is Only 
surpassed by his incredible and wicked falsehoods. In our next, 
we shall expose the clumsy and calumnious fiction, of whic) 
the continent Mr. Croswell has become the father by the vir. 
tuous woman, Rebecca Reed, whom the lady superior, from ay 
impulse of benevolence, snatched trom starvation. Every per. 
son of knowledge and mind, who has read the disgusting book, 
declares that it is a tissue of the rudest ignorance and the vile, 
falsehood, such, indeed, as might have been expected froyy 
euch a literary Platonic pair of lovers, as the ingrate woma, 
Reed, and the psalm ranting parson Croswell. 


The ‘Boston Traveller,” alluding to this paragraph, says— 
**It may be well to remark, for the information of distant read. 
ers, that the gentleman alluded to in such ‘Ciceronian’ style an 
so much candor, instead of being a Methodist clergyman iy, 
Charlestown, is the rev. Mr. Croswell of the Episcopal eure); 
in the north section of this-city, who has had no more agency 
in publishing Miss Reed’s book, than the rev. Mr. Healy’s ‘dis- 
tinguizhed guest.’ There is no minister of the gospel in our 
community more highly and deservedly reepected by all deno- 
minations of Christians than Mr. Croswell, and this tibel upon 
his character is more vile and atrocious than any assaalt upon 
a clerical gentleman we have ever had oceasion to notiee. Mr, 
Croswell’s greatest offence, we suspect, was his giving the an- 
nexed certificate, going to show that the character of Miss Reed 
is such as to justify entire confidence in the correctness of her 
statements:’? 

I hereby certify that Miss Rebecca T. Reed has been for more 
than two years last past, a communicant at Christ chureh: that | 
have always regarded her as a devout person and exemplary in 
her Christian walk and conversation; that I repose great cunfi- 
dence in her sincerity and intention to relate, on all oceasions, 
what she believes to be the truth. WM. CROSWELL, 


rector of Christ church, Boston, 
October 20th, 1834. 


We have already published the card of the superior of the 
convent, denouncing the book and its author, and it is therefore 
no more than fair that we should publish the card of the com- 
mittee of publication in reply: 

A CARD. 

A card signed **The Superior,’? was published in nearty all 
the city papers, on Friday. It is understood to have been writ- 
ten by Mrs. Mary Ann Ursula Edmond St. George Moffat, the 
superintendent of the Ursuline convent, which was established 
in Charlestown. 

The appellation of “liar”? and “imposter”? which the **card” 
applies to Miss Reed, would seem to be better adapted to the 
education and habits of an order of ladies, distingnished in Pa- 
ris, as dames poissardes, (fish women), than to the accomplrshed 
superior” of the religious order of St. Ursula, “devoted by 
their institute to the education of female youth.’ 

‘The superior’? intimates that Miss Reed had no right to the 
religious name of Mary Agnes, and that it was not known she 
had chosen that name. This is very immateriai, but Miss R. 
has books and letters in her possession, presented to her before 
she went into the convent, by Catholics, with the name of Ma- 
ry Agnes. As to the title of “‘saint,”? she never assumed it, and 
it Was never attached to her name at all, until it was done in the 
amiable and saint like temper, which so beautifies and adores 
the **card’’ of Madame Saint George! And as to the matter of 
saintship, we must be permitted to say that Miss R’s narrative 
has much more of that spirit in it which saints ought to possess, 
than is found in the *‘eard”? written by Miss Mary Ann Ursula 
Moffat, alias Mrs. Mary Edmond Saint George Ma Mere. 

The title of the book, the superior says, ‘ comprises a falee- 
hood—six months in a convent, when she was there not more 
than four months and one week. She entered September !2, 
and eloped January 18.” The author of the ‘card’? should not 
insist upon such precision in dates, for her own sake. In het 
sworn testimony at Cambridge “‘the superior” said that ‘Miss 
R. first came to the convent with a domestic,” and “she was 
not admitted till eighteen months after.”” Now “the superior” 
wrote to Miss R’s father, in her own hand, “Angust 4, 1831,” 
saying that Miss R. first applied for admission to the convent 
last November, which was November 1830. Eighteen montis 
after, would have been May 1832. She now says Miss R. en- 
tered in September and left in January. ‘The superior,” after 
this, should not be very strenuous in making a falsehood out 0! 
‘nearly six months,’ should it fall somewhat short. Besides, 
the a of Six Months was affixed by the committee, not Miss 
Reed. 

Should “the superior’? answer the book, as she threatens, i! 
the spirit of her “‘card,’? we venture to say that the answer wil! 
be replied to, in a temper to give ample proof by contrast, that 
“the sublime truths of religion’? may be imbibed quite as wel! 
ina Protestant community, as in a community of Ursuline; 
over which the amiable author of the “card”? presides. 


THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION. 
March 21. 


The Boston (Catholic) Sentinel gives frequent illustrations of 
that charity and forbearance, which it would recommend 
others. We make two or three extracts. 


The Bible and Bible societies. 





‘True and faithful ministers of the fountain of prophetic and 
evangelical inspiration, have been vigilant and careful in pre 
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serving the holy streams of immortal life from the corruption 
and pollution of false and perverted translations, like those that 
defile and abase those heretical and FANATICAL Bibles issued out 
by those adopted children of Belial—the canting, faithless, hypocri- 
cal mock-moralists who compose the Bible societies in this country. 

John Wesley and Methodist preachers. 

There is not a visionary religious theorist in England or Ame- 
rica, but will back bis wild, immoral, and criminal notions with 
a text from scripture. Hence the cause that coblers, tailors and 
tinkers, Without education, intelligence or intellect, abandon 
their honest calling, and native element of happy ¢gnorance, and 
mount the pulpit, like mad preachers, with the unrighteous, sa- 
crilegious and irreligious heretical dogmas of that Don Quizotte 
of fanaticism, John Wesley. 

Lafayetle. The following extract from the ‘‘ Catholie Senti- 
nel,” refers to the North American Review. 

It is too deeply imbued with the hateful leaven of federal 
principles—and too inflated, we think, with an undeserved and 
byperbolical encomium on the uegative virtues of Lafayette— 
on the imputed qualitics of a man whose memory is abhorred by 
all good and patriotic Frenclimen, as the ingrate betrayer of the 
heroic Napoleon, and the parasite and elevator of the regal pol- 
troon, nick-named the **Citizen king,’? who now smites France 
with the iron sceptre of tyranny. 

fiG-We give the preceding as specimens of the love that these 
people owe one another! We take no part in the quarrel—but 
think that the convent ought to have been paid for. 

= 9B OB Cte 
STATISTICS OF FRANCE, 

Although the probabilities of a war happily become fainter 
and fainter, as the returning good sense of our own people, and 
those of our own ancient ally, render both more and more dis- 
posed to terminate all differences amicably, we have thought it 
would not be uninteresting to present a summary condensed 
view of the present condition of France, from the jiatest autho- 
rililes—chiefly abridged from a late valuable little work by M,. 
Benoiston de Chateauneuf, highly spoken of for the authenticity 
of its details. 

Surface—Greatest length 245 leagues, breadth 205, frontier 
line 1,000 leagues. 

Forests— Vast and numerous, 15 millions acres, greatest to- 
wards east and south—at St. Germain, Fontainbleau, Arden- 
nes, Jura, Cevennes, Pyrenees, Berry, Bourgogne, Alsace, Pro- 
vence, especially Lorraine, in fine timber. France and the 
crown possess about half of these forests. They contain 37 
species of trees, which grow from 30 to 40 feet high. The mass 
is composed of 18 species, viz: 3 of oak, 5 resinous, ] yoke-elm, 
i chesnut, 1 beech, | birch, 1 linden, | ash, 1 willow, 1 maple, 
2 elms—-of these 18, seven only serve for ship building and car- 
pentry. The annual value of the timber cut is 110 millions 
franes. 

Mineral waters—240, especially in the mountains, Auvergne, 
Languedoc, &c. 

Mines—No gold, silver, mercury or platina; abundance of 
copper, lead, [?] iron, coal, &c. altogether 520 mines, which 
employ 30,000 workmen. ‘The population, comprising Corsica, 
is 32,367,600. The north is and always has been the most po- 
pulous, for, after abstracting Paris, there is still 1,466 to a 
square league; the centre is next, the south least. By the cen- 
sus of 1831, 15,936,500 males, 16,624,400 females, viz: children 
8,864,200, married men 6,046,900, widowers 722,400, military 
303,000, girls 9,068,100, married women 6,054,400, widows 
1,501 ,900—of these there were in 1826, 166,410 above 80 years 
ofage. A third of the population live in towns, and the other 
two-thirds in the country. Thus, 10 or 11 millions occupy 
2,450,000 urban habitations, and 21 millions 3,982.450 rural. 
There would be then only 4} persons to each house in towns, 
and 5 and two tenths in country houses. There is annually 
about one birth on every 32 persous, and one death on every 
39—a marriage in every 131, and 4 and one-seventh children to 
each marriage. The number of births is less than formerty, 
yet the population increases because fewer die—they live bet- 
ter. Most are born on the Loire, fewest in Normandy. The 
greatest number die in Brittany, the leastin Gascogny. The 
average births are 10 for 8 deaths. The ratio of increase is 
1,169 on this number per annum. The medium of life before 
the revolution was 28 years, now 32. 

Agricullure—Nearly half France is cultivated—a twentieth in 
Vines, an eighth in meadows, a ninth in forests, a thirteenth in 
marshes. The average bushels of grain to the acre, is about 48 
—the maximum in the north. The annual agricultural products 
are 2,775,000,000 francs. Therefore, there is but 364 pounds of 
grain to each inhabitant the whole year! Hence, in bad sea- 
s0ns, there is want; and France since 1828, has purchased 240 
millions franes of grain from abroad, and sold in that time only 
28 millions? The vines extend from the mouth of the Loire 
west, to the Ardennes east, covering five and a half millions of 
acres, yielding 600 millions franes. A good apple tree in Nor- 
mandy, yields 30 bushels, and 20 are required for a ton of cider. 

our trees furnish the drink of a man for two years. There are 
400,000 hectares for the cultivation of the chesnut tree, chiefly 
in the south; and each chesnut tree is equivalent to about 20 
pounds of bread. 

Live stock—There are 2,500,000 horses; 4,915,000 beeves; 4 
millions cows; 855,000 heifers; 290,000 calves; 2,400,000 asses; 
4 millions hogs; 31 millions sheep; 4 millions mules; 50 millions 





Mineral products—Lead 3,294 quintals; litharge 4,401; silver 
18; coal 15 millions; alum 21,118; petroleam 831; asphaltum 
3,747, sulphate of iron 25,941; salt in crystal 390,000. 
Importations and exportations—The exported produce of 
France is 620 millions francs; her importations are 606 millions. 
Her annual commerce is therefore 1,200 millions. Her exports 
consist, in animals, 1,482,000 fr. importations; 80,000 fr. only of 
exportations. Grains, import 51,881,000 fr. export 5,947,000. 
Dead animal substances, as skins, bair, &c. import, 121,287,000 
francs; export 50,442,000. Vegetable substances, oranges, &c. 
import 94,869,000 fr, export 28,871,000. Mineral substances, 
import 40,735,000 fr. export 8,456,000. Salted meats, &c. im- 
port 13,147,000 fr. export 17,571,000 fr. Hemp, wood for con- 
struction, &c. import 64,801,600 fr. export 90,922,000. CotTon, 
import 5,633,000 fr. export 58,109,000 francs. SiLKs, import 
14,213,000 fr. export 122,928,000 fr. Colonial articles, import 
101,361,000 fr. export 25,669,000 fr. Gold, import nine millions; 
export 16,975,000. Silver, import 34,630,000 fr. export 7,345,000. 
These last vary much. The importation of silver metal in 1831 
was 43 millions, in 1832 but 11. France thus receives from 
without more of grains, animals, metals, &c. than the exports, 
and exports more of manufactures than she buys. There are 
1,240 forges. 
Commerce—The foreign occupies 60,000 men, and 8,000 ves- 
sele, of which last only 3,000 belong to her! The commerce of 
France with Asia is 20 millions francs; Africa 22 millions; 8S. 
America 41 millions; N. AMERICA TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 
MILLIONS! Europe 764 millions; colonies 103 millions. Africa 
and Asia send to France 24 millions, and receive but 7%. The 
United States take 79 millions in manufactures, and 14 in other 
articles. 
The total expenses of France are one milliard, or 61 francs 
and 25 centimes a head for each inhabitant. [N. ¥. Star. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CITY COUNCIL, 
BOARD OF ALDERMEB, MONDAY, MARCH 23. 

Mr. Wattereton called up for consideration the resolution 
‘‘expressing the opinion of the corporation of Washington, on 
the late attempt to implicate the hon. George Poindezter as ac- 
cessary to the attempt to assassinate the president of the Unit- 
ed States.’? 
[This resolution declares “‘that, in the opinion of the said 
boards, every individual concerned in plotting and contriving 
the false and nefarious charge against governor Poindexter, of 
an attempt to assassinate the president of the United States, 
ought to be held up not only to public odium and scorn, but to 
the execration of every virtuous member of the community.’’} 

Mr. Gunton stated, that, as the subject had been referred toa 
committee in the board of common council, where he thought 
it ought properly to originate, he would prefer that it should lie 
over until that board had acted on it; and, therefore, moved to 
lay the resolution on the table: but, after some explanation, he 
withdrew the motion. 
The resolution was then read a third time; and the question 


| On its adoption being taken by yeas and nays, it was decided in 


the affirmative by an unanimous vote. 
So the resolution was unanimously adopted. 


BOARD OF COMMON COUNCIL, MONDAY, MARCH 23. 

Mr. Ellis, from the select committee, to whom was referred 
the preamble and resolution in relation to the attempt to impli- 
cate the hon, George Poinderter in the late attempt to assassi- 
nate the president of the United States, made a report thereon, 
and reported the same rvithout amendment; and the report was 
laid on the table. 

{The report approves the sentiment of the resolution, but ex- 
presses a doubt of the power of the board to go further than to 
declare that opinion.] 

Mr. Carothers, from the minority of the committee, to whom 
the same subject was referred, made a report, concluding with 
the following resolution, which was also read and laid on the 
table: 

“Resolved, That this board have no power granted to them 
by the charter to take cognizance of the private character and 
conduct of its members out of the board, and that the committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of the subject.”’ 

Subsequently, on the same day, the board resumed the consi- 
deration of the preamble and resolution in relation to the at- 
tempt to implicate the hon. George Poindezter in the late at- 
tempt to assassinate the president of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Ellis the resolution was amended, by strik- 
ing out the words “‘and that he is hereby requested to resign his 
seat at this board forthwith.”’ 

Mr. Carothers moved to amend the resolution, by inserting, 
as a substitute therefor, the resolution reported by the minority 
of the committee; and the question being taken, the motion was 
negatived, as follows: 

VYeas—Messrs. Brown and Carothers. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Hanly, Crandell, Mudd, Clark, Har- 
baugh, Carbery, Griffin, Speiden, Henshaw, Ellis and MclIn- 





tire—12. 

Mr. Clark moved a division of the question on the preamble 
and resolution. 

And the question being first taken upon agreeing to the reso- 
lution, amended to read as follows: 

Resolved, That this board is of opinion that Charles L. Colt- 
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as he is concerned in the above matter) acted in accordance 
with those principles of honor, by which each and every repre- 
sentative of the people ought to be actuated. 
This resolution was adopted by the following vote: 
Yeas—Messrs. Hanly, Adams, Mudd, Crandell, Clark, Har- 
me a Griffin, Speiden, Henshaw, Ellis, and McIntire 


Nays—Meesrs. Brown and Carothers—2. 

The question was then taken on the preamble, and it was 
also adopted by yeas and nays, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Hanly, Adams, Crandell, Mudd, Clark, Har- 
baugh, Griffin, Speiden, Henshaw, Ellis and MecIntire—11. 

Nays—Meersrs. Carbery, Brown and Carothers—3, 

—— 78 © Ot 
COURT OF INQUIRY ON LIEUTENANT LANE. 
ORDER, , Head quarters of the army, 
no. 15. § Adjutant general’s office, Washington, March 17, 1835. 

The court of inquiry instituted by direction of the president of 
the United States, which convened on the 28th of February, 
1835, in the city of Washington, pursuant to ‘order’ No. 8, for 
the purpose of examining into the conduct of 2d lieut. John F. 
Lane, of the 4th regiment of artillery, in reference to an assault 
alleged to have been by him made on the person of the hon. 
John Ewing, a member of congress from the state of Indiana, 
while returning from the house of representatives on the even- 
ing of the 25th February, 1835, in the city of Washington, has 
reported the following opinion: 

“The court, after a full inquiry, find the material facts dis- 
closed by the evidence presented, to be as follows: 

**In the afternoon of February 26th, 1835, immediately after 
the adjournment of the house of representatives for the day, the 
hon. John Ewing, a member of that body, was proceeding on 
foot in the direct route from the capitol towards his lodgings in 
ahis city; when, at a little distance from the Capitol square, he 
overtook, on the Pennsylvania avenue, lieut. Lane, who was 
loitering or walking slowly in the same direction. When Mr. 
Ewing had nearly come up with him, lieut. Lane turned round, 
and accosted Mr. Ewing in a mild tone of voice, stated, in terms, 
his purpose of inflicting punishment or chastisement. Mr. Ew- 
ing having naturally manifested surprise and resentment at this 
declaration, and showing a disposition to defend himself, lieut. 
Lane, with a slender iron cane, of less than six ounces in 
weight, hastily struck Mr. Ewing just above the lefteye. The 
blow cut the skin of the forehead, causing an effusion of blood 
and momentary staggering. This advantage in the contest does 
not appear to have been followed up by the assailant. On the 
contrary, he remained firm in the same position. Mr. Ewing 
alzo had a walking stick in hand, of the description called a 
sword cane. This as soon as he had recovered himself a little, 
he attempted to use, when the wooden case, or scabbard, im- 
anediately flew 
with the nuked blade, or rapier; but this was broken in a few 
trials, either by being parried by lieutenant Lane’s stick, or 
by his hands. After the first blow inflicted by lieut. Lane, 
fhe appeared to have acted mainly, if not entirely, on the de- 
fensive. His stick flew out of his hand early in the conflict, 
when, remaining in his position, he continued to defend him- 
self, either with his hands, against the blows and thrusts aimed 
by Mr. Ewing with his rapier, or, with his fist, be knocked Mr. 
Ewing back, on his attempts to close in. On one occasion, 
when Mr. Ewing came within the guard of lieutenant Lane, the 
fatter took the former whose hat had fallen off, by the hair, and 
genuly shoek him. Another witness added that lieut. Lane 
struck Mr. Ewing at the same time. This incident terminated 
the contest, which happened within the view of many witness- 
es, members of the house of representatives, and who were 
more or tess distant from the scene. 


**It does not appear that the parties used, or had about them, 
any weapon other than the sticks described. 


“The evidence but very slightly discloses the cause, or provo- 
cation which Jed tothe assawit made by lieut. Lane. No wit- 
mess could trace it to any thing said or done by Mr. Ewing in 
the honorable house of which he was a member. One of the 
gentlemen examined, who had been a member of the same 
house, testified, dhat on being called upon by lieut. Lane, about 
a week before the conflict, as a friend, to bear a note to Mr. 
Ewing, demanding that the latter should withdraw something 
said by him, on some former occasion, he, the witness, distinct- 
jy understood from lieut. Lane, that the offence complained of, 
was notin his representative character. On the other hand, 
Mr. Ewing strongly testified before the court (having been re- 
quested te attend as a witness, in common with many other 
members of congress), that he never had the slightest personal 
altercation with Keut. Lane, eran unpleasant interview with 
him, prior to the rencounter now under the consideration of the 
court. [tis proper to add; that lieut. Lane was induced, by the 


persuasion or advice of his friend, not te send the note mention- 
ed to Mr. Ewing. 


“Lieut. Lane, at the time he stated to Mr. Ewing the pur- 
pose of punishing or chastising the latter, assigned no cause for 
that intention. On the termination of the conflict, he declared 
that his purpese had been publicly to disgrace Mr. Ewing, and 
added, that he had (in his view of the case) so disgraced him. 

“The court, in common no doubt, with the whole army, pro- 
bably including lieut. Lane himself, deeply regret the rash trans- 
action the particulars of which have been thus briefly recapi- 
tulated, 


pw. 


of. He next endeavored to revenge himself 
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‘By the constitution of the United States, it is declared thay 
members of congress ‘shall in all cases, except treason, felon 
and breach of the peace, be priviledged from arrest during their 
attendance at the session of their respective houses, and in go. 
ing to, or returning from, the same.’ 

“The cases here enumerated, show the high importance, the 
people and the states attach to the uninterrupted services of 
their representatives in the two houses of congress, and if those 
representatives cannot be hindered from attendance, not even 
by the process of the courts of law in some criminal, and in aj} 
civil cases, it would seem against the spirit, if not the letter of 
the constitution, that officers set apart for the armed defence of 
the nation, and under the highest obligation to support the con- 
stitution, should be at liberty, from any cause, to prevent the 
attendance of members, by inflicting injuries on their persons, 

“The conduct under consideration seems to be equally hos. 
tile to the ao of the filth article of war, in which congresg 
has enacted, that no officer shall use disrespectful words against 
the congress of the United States, under the penalty of being se- 
verely punished by a court martial.’’ 

“The court of inquiry will not say that lieut. Lane might be 
arraigned for the conduct in question, under this article of the 
rules and articles of war, because its strict construction may 
only apply, to disrespectful words uttered against the members 
of the two houses collectively, and not against an individual 
member. The article is cited only to show the spirit of the le- 
gislation of the country on the subject, and as serving to mark 
that deference and forbearance which military men owe to the 
national legisJature, and, by consequence, to its members indi- 
vidually, whilst the latter are engaged in the performance of 
their high functions.”’ 

**In conclusion—it may not be proper or expected, that this 
court should say, that, in its opinion, there is, or is not, ground 
for sending the case to a general court martial; but, whatever 
may be its impression On this point, it is sincerely hoped that 
nothing similar will ever again occur for legal investigation, or 
public censure. WINFIELD SCOTT, 

major general and president of the court.”’ 

II. The proceedings in the foregoing case having been sub- 
mitted to the president of the United States, the general in 
chief has received, through the war department, the following 
directions of the president thereon: 

Washington, March 12th, 1835. 

Sir: I have perused with great care the proceedings of the 
court of Inquiry in the case of lieut. Lane of the United States 
army, accused of having committed an assault and battery on 
the person of hon. John Ewing, a member of congress from 
the state of Indiana. The cause which led to the unpleasant 
difficulty between these gentlemen, does not appear from the 
evidence, in positive terms; but it may be inferred, from the 
testimony of the hon. Robert T. Lytle, of Ohio, that it arose 
from remarks made by Mr. Ewing relative to some absent mein- 
bers of the family of lieut. Lane. But on the other hand in 
contradiction to this, is the testimony of Mr. Ewing. Be the 
cause what it may, the attack of a military officer of the go- 
vernment on a member of congress, during its session, was 
highly improper, and deserves reproof; but as neither the com- 
mittee of the house of representatives, nor the court of inquiry, 
by whom the whole matter has been examined, have thought 
the conduct of lieut. Lane deserving further investigation, the 
secretary of war will cause the result to be made known, by ge- 
neral orders, as a public reprimand to lieut. Lane, and direct 
him to be relieved from his present duty, and report to bis regi- 
ment. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 





The secretary of war. 

IIt Lieutenant Lane’s appointment of assistant quarter mas- 
ter, is accordingly revoked. He will be relieved from duty at 
the Delaware breakwater, and proceed to join his company 
without delay. 

The court of inquiry is dissolved, and the members thereof 
will repair to their respective stations. 

By order of Alexander Macomb, major general, commanding 
in chief. R. JONES, adjt. general. 
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GEN. JACKSON’S LETTER. 
From the Nashville Republican, March 17. 
Washington, Feb. 23, 1835. 

My Rev. str: I observe in the Nashville Republican of the 
10th instant, an article headed “general Jackeon’s preference,” 
which I think it my duty to notice. 

All my friends know, that, since I have been in the executive 
chair, | have carefully abstained from an interference with the 
elective franchise; and have invariably acted upon the principle, 
that to the people belonged the exercise of this sacred right— 
uninfluenced by any considerations but those which related to 
the public good. And yet the editor of this paper, professing ‘0 
entertain great respect for my character, undertakes to connect 
me personally with an attempt to divide the great body of re- 
publicans in the choice which they are to make of a president: 
and, by way of giving effect to his insinuation, appeals in the 
language of my bitterest enemies, here and elsewhere, to the in- 
dependence of the people as a shield against “my dictation” 
which he supposes may be attempted. 

Every one must see that the professions of the editor in that 
article are made to take the form of friendship, in order that he 





may more successfully carry out his purpose of opposing the 
great republican principles which I have endeavored to adyanee 
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as president of the United Siates:—and one of which, not to say 
ihe most important, is the necessity of looking above persons, 
in any exigency which threatens the ascendancy of those prin- 
ciples. All my friends must perceive, that to be consistent, my 
eference, as far as men are concerned, ought to be for him 
that is most likely to be the choice of the great body of republi- 
cans: and yet, if this individual should not be judge White, the 
editor of the Republican is ready to cry out “dictation.”> 
Under such circumstances, seeing also that there are various 
misrepresentations of my views on this subject, I commit this 
etter to your discretion, in order that you may do me justice. 
You are at liberty to say, on all occasions, that, regarding 
the people as the true source of political power, Lam always 
ready to bow to their will and to their judgment: that, discard- 
ing all personal preferences, | consider the true policy of the 
frends of republican principles to send delegates, fresh from 
the people, to a general convention, for the purpose of select- 
ing candidates for the presidency and vice presidency; and, that 
impeach that selection before it is made, or to resist it when 
it is fairly made, as an emanation of executive power, is to as- 
gail the virtue of the people, and, in effect, to oppose their 


right to govern. 


{ send the paper containing the article I refer to, and request 
you to show this letter to the editor, in order that he may no 
jouger misrepresent me. Acknowledge the receipt of this let- 


ier. Lam, in haste, your friend, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

The rev. James Gwin, Nashville, Tenn. 

Speaking of the late extraordinary letter of the president of 
the United States, on the subject of the presidential election, 
the New York Courier and Enquirer of Monday says: 

“Our correspondent states that a postscript to the Nashville 
letter has been suppressed in the publication. This postscript 
directly charges Me. Bell, speaker of the United States house of 
representatives, with having prepared the article in the Repub- 
lean, of which general Jackson complains.”’ 

The following paragraph, from the Nashville Banner of the 
20th March, which reached us yesterday, confirms this state- 
ment. 

“We have now done with the letter as published, but must 
say a word as to the postscript, which was not published. This 
postscript, had it been kept private from the first, we should 
uave had no right to allude to; but, as many have seen it, and 
as it is whispered about that it contains a reflection upon a 
member of congress high in the estimation of his constituents, 
and upon the editor of the Republican, it is due to those gentle- 
men that we should request that it be laid before the public.”’ 

As this request cannot well be refused, we suppose the next 
Nashville paper will bring us the postscript. [Nat. Int. 


THE UNITED STATES AND INDIAN TRIBES. 
IN THE SENATE—FEBRUARY 4. 

Mr. Clay addressed the chair. He held in his hands, and 
begged leave to present to the senate, certain resolutions and a 
memorial, to the senate and house of representatives of the U. 
States, of a council met at Running Waters, consisting of a 
portion of the Cherokee Indians. The Cherokees (said Mr. C_) 
have a country—if indeed it can be any longer called their coun- 
try—which is comprized within the limits of Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee and North Corolina. They have a population which 
is variously estimated, but which, according to the best infor- 
mation which I possess, amounts to about fifteen thousand 
souls. Of this population a portion, believed ta be much the 
greuler part, amounting, as is estimated, to between nine and 
ten thousand souls, reside within the limits of the state of Geor- 
gia. The senate was well aware, Mr. C. said, that for several 
years past it bad been the policy of the general government to 
transfer the Indians to the west of the Mississippi river, and 
that @ portion uf she Cherokees have already availed themselves 
ol this paticy of the government, and emigrated beyond the 
Mississippi. Of those who remain, a portion—a respectable but 
also an inconsiderable portion—are desirous to emigrate to the 
West, and a much larger portion desire to remain on their lands, 
and lay their hones where rest those of their ancestors. The 
papers (said Mr. C.) which [ now present emanate from the 
minor portion of the Cherokees; from those who are in favor of 
emigration. ‘hey present a case which appeals strongly to the 
sympathies of congress. ‘They say that it is impossible for them 
to continue to live under laws which they do not understand, 
passed by authority in which they have no share, promulgated 
in language of which nothing is known to the greater portion of 
them, and establishing rules for their government entirely un- 
adapted to their nature, education and habits. They say that 

estruction is hanging over them if they remain; that, their right 
of eelf-government being destroyed, though they are sensible of 
all the privations and hardships and sufferings of banishment 
from their native homes, they prefer exile, with liberty, to resi- 
dence in their homes with slavery. They implore, therefore, 
the intervention of the general government, to provide for their 
removal west of the Mississippi, and to establish guarantees, 
never hereafter to be violated, of the possession of the lands to 
* aequired by them west of the Mississippi, and of the perpe- 
lua right of self government. ‘This was the object of the reso- 
lwtions and petition, which, Mr. C. said, he was about to offer 
lo the senate. 

But (said Mr. C.) I have thought that this occasion was one 
Which called upon me to express We opinions and sentiments 


—= 





which [ hold in relation to this entire subject, as respects not 
only the emigrating Indians, but those also who are desirous to 
remain at home; in short, to express, in concise terms, my views 
of the relations, between the Indian tribes and the people of the 


United States, the rights of both parties, and the duties of this 


government in regard to them. 


The rights of the Indians, Mr. C. said, were to be ascertained, 
in the first place, by the solemn stipulations of numerous trea- 
ties made with them by the United States. It was not his pur- 
pose to call the attention of the senate to all the treaties which 
have been made with Indian tribes bearing on this particular 
topic: but he felt constrained to ask the attention of the senate 
to some portions of those treaties which have been made with 
the Cherokees, and to the memorable treaty of Greenville, which 
had terminated the war that previously thereto, for many years, 
raged between the United States and the north western Indian 
tribes. He found, upon consulting the collection of Indian 
treaties in his hand, that within the last half century, fourteen 
different treaties had been concluded with the Cherokees, the 
first of which bore date in the year 1775, and some one or more 
of which bad been concluded under every administration of the 
general government, from the beginning of it to the present 
time, except the present administration and that which imme- 
diately preceded it. The treaty of Hopewell, the first in the 
series, was concluded in 1775, in the third article of which “the 
said Indians, for themselves and their respective tribes and 
towns, do acknowledge all the Cherukees to be under the pro- 
tection of the U. States of America, and of no other sovereign 
whatsoever.”> ‘The 5th article of the same treaty provides that 
“Ifany citizen of the United States, or other person, not being 
an Indian, shall attempt to settle on any of the lands westward 
or southward of the said boundary, which are hereby allotted 
to the Indians for their hunting grounds, or, having already set- 
tled, and will not remove from the same within six months af- 
ter the ratification of this treaty, such person shall forfeit the 
protection of the United States, and the Indiane may punish 
him or not, as they please: provided nevertheless, that this ar- 
ticle shali not extend to the people settled between the fork of 
French Broad and Holston rivers,’”’ &c. 


The next treaty in the series, which was concluded after the 
establishment of the government of the United States, under 
the auspices of the father of his country, was in the year 1791, 
on the banks of the Holston, and contains the sollowing provi- 
sion: **Art. 7. The United States solemnly guaranty to the 
Cherokee nation all their lands not hereby ceded.’’ This Mr. C, 
said, was not an ordinary assurance of protection, &e, but a 
solemn guaranty of the rights of the Cherokees to the lands in 
question. The next treaty to which he would call the attention 
of the senate was concluded in 1794, also under the auspices of 
general Washington, and declares as follows: “The undersign- 
ed, Henry Knox, secretary for the department of war, being au- 
thorised thereto by the president of the United States, in behalf 
of the said United States, and the undersigned chiefs and war- 
riors, in their own names, and in behalf of the whole Cherokee 
nation, are desirous of re-establishing peace and friendship be- 
tween the said parties in a permanent manner, do hereby de- 
clare, that the said treaty of Holston is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in full force, and binding upon the said parties, as well 
in respect to the boundaries therein mentioned, as in all other 
respects whatever.’? This treaty, it is seen, renews the solemn 
guaranty contained in the preceding treaty, and declares it to 
be binding and obligatory upon the parties in all respects what- 
ever. Again: in another treaty, concluded in 1798, under the 
second chief magistrate of the United States, we find the fol- 
lowing stipulations: ‘Art. 2. The treaties subsisting between 
the present contracting parties are acknowledged to be of full 
and operating force; together with the construction and usage 
under their respective articles, and so to continue.” ‘Art. 3, 
The limits and boundaries of the Cherokee nation, as stipulated 
and marked by the existing treaties between the parties, shall 
be and remain the same, where not altered by the present 
treaty.”? 

There were other provisions, in other treaties, to which, if he 
did not intend to take up as little time as possible of the senate, 
he might advantageously call their attention. He would, how 
ever, pass on to one of the last treaties with the Cherokees, 
which was concluded inthe year 1817. That treaty recognized 
the difference existing belween the two portions of the Chero- 
kees, one of which was desirous to remain at home and prose- 
cute the good work of civilization, in which they had made some 
progress, and the other portion was desirous to go beyond the 
Mississippi. In that treaty, the 5th article, after several other 
stipulations, concludes as follows: ‘And it is further stipulat- 
ed, that the treaties heretofore between the Cherokee nation 
and the United States are to continue in full force with both 
parts of the nation, and both parts thereof entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities which the old nation enjoyed under 
the aforesaid treaties; the United States reserving the right of 
establishing factories, a military post, and roads within the 
boundaries above defined.’? And to this treaty thus emphati- 
cally renewing the recognition of the rights of the Indians, is 
signed the name, as one of the commissioners of the United 
States who negotiated it, of the present chief magistrate of the 
United States. 

These were the stipulations in treaties with the Cherokee na- 
tion, to which, Mr. C. said, he thought proper to call the atten- 
tion of the senate. He would now turn to the treaty of Green- 





ville, concluded about forty years ago, recognizing some gene- 
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ral. principles applicable to this subject. Mr. C. then quoted 
the Sth article of that treaty, as follows: ‘T'o prevent any wis- 
understanding about the Indian lands relinquished by the Unit- 
ed States in the fourth article, it is now explicily declared, 
that the meaning of that relinquishment is this: the tndian 
tribes who have a right to those lands are quieily to enjoy them, 
hunting, planting, and dwelling thereou so loug as they please, 
Without any molestation from the United States; but when 
those tribes, or any of them, shall be disposed to sell their 
lands, or any part of them, they are to be sold only to the Unit- 
ed States; and until such sale, the United States will protect all 
the said Indian tribes in the quiet enjoyment of their lands 
against all citizens of the United States, and against all other 
white persons who intrude upon the same. And the said In- 
dian tribes again acknowledge themselves to be under the pro- 
tection of the said United States, and no other power what- 
ever. 

Such, sir, (said Mr. C.) are the rights of the Indian tribes. 
And what are those rights? They are, that the Indians shall 
live under their own customs and laws; that they shall live 
upon their own lands, hunting, planting and dwelling thereon 
80 long as they please, without interruption or molestation of 
any sort from the white people of the United States, acknow- 
ledging themselves under the protection of the United States, 
and of no other power whatever; that when they no longer 
wish to Keep the lands, they shall sell them only to the United 
States, whose government thus secures to itself the pre-emp- 
tive right of purchase in them. These rights, so secured by 
successive treaties and guaranties, have also been recognized 
on several occasions, by the highest judicial tribunals. Mr. C. 
here quoted from an opinion of the supreme court a passage de 
claring that the Indians are acknowledged to have an unques- 
tionable and heretofore unquestioned right to their land, until 
it shall be extinguished by voluntary cession to this govern- 
ment. 

But (said Mr. C.) it is not at home alone that the rights of the 
Indians within the limits of the United States have been recog- 
nized. Not only has the executive, the congress of the United 
States, and the supreme court, recognized these rights, but in 
one of the most important epochs of this government, and on 
one of the most solemn occasions in our intercourse with fo- 
reign powers, these rights of the Indian tribes have been ac- 
knowledged. You, sir, [addressing the president of the senate} 
will understand me at once to refer to the negotiation between 
the government of Great Britain and that of the United States, 
which had for its object the termination of the late war between 
the two countries. Sir, it must be within your recollection, 
and that of every member of the senate, that the hinge upon 
which that negotiation turned, the ground upon which it was 
for along time apprehended that the conference between the 
commissioners would terminate in a rupture of the negotiation 
between two countries—was, the claim brought forward, on 
that memorable occasion, by Great Britain, in behalf of the In- 
dians within the limits of the United States. It will be recol- 
lected that she advanced, as a principle from which she would 
not recede, as a sine qua non, again and again, during the pro- 

of the negotiation, that the Indians, as her allies, should 

e included in the treaty of peace which the negotiators were 

about forming; that they should have a permanent boundary as- 

signed them, and that neither Great Britain nor the United 
States should be at liberty to purchase their lands. 


Such were the pretensions urged on that occasion, which the 
commissioners of the United States had felt it to be their impe- 
rative duty to resist. To establish as the boundary the line of 
the treaty of Greenville, as proposed, which would have exclad- 
ed from the benefit of American laws and privileges a popula. 
tion of not less than a hundred thousand of the inhabitants of 
Ohio, American citizens, entitled to the protection of the go- 
vernment, was a proposition which the American negotiators 
could not for a moment entertain: they would not even refer it 
to their government, though assured that it would there mect 
the same unanimous rejection that it did fromthem. But it be- 
came a matter of some importance that a satisfactory assurance 
should be given to Great Britain that the war, which we were 
about to bring to a conclusion with her, should close also with 
her allies: and what was that assurance? Mr. C, said he would 
not trouble the senate with tracing the whole account of Uva 
negotiation, but he begged leave to call their attention to one of 
the passages of it. You will find, (said Mr. C.) on examining 
the history of the negotiation, that the demand brought forward 
by the British government through their minister, on this oc- 
easion, was the subject of several argumentative papers. 
Towards the close of this correspondence, reviewing the course 
pursued towards the aborigines by the several European pow- 
ers which had planted colonies in America, comparing it with 
that of the United States, and contrasting the lenity, kindness, 
and forbearance of the United States, with the rigor and aeveri- 


_ ty of other powers, the American negotiators expressed them- 


selves as follows: 

“From the rigor of this system, however, as practised by 
Great Britain, and all the other European powers in America, 
the bumane and liberal policy of the United States has volunta- 
rily relaxed. A celebrated writer on the law of nations, to 
whose authority British jurists have taken particular satisfac- 
tion in appealing, after stating, in the most explicit manner, the 
legitimacy of colonial setllements in America, to the exclusion 
of all rights of uncivilized Indian tribes, has taken occasion to 
praise the first settles of New England, and of the founder of 
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Pennsylvania, in having purchased of the Indians the land, 
they resolved to cullivate, notwithstanding their being furnis),. 
ed with a charter from their sovereign. [Lis Uhis example whic) 
the United States, since they became by uieir independence the 
sovereigns of the territory, have adopted and organized into , 
political system. Under that system the Indians residing in \\ 
Uuited States are so far iadependent that live under their 
own customs, and not under the laws of the United States; ij, 
Ubeir rights upon the lands where they inhabit or bunt are 5. 
cured to them by boundaries defined in amicable treaties bp. 
tween the United States and themselves; and that whenever 
those boundaries are varied, it is also by amicable and volunta. 
ry treaties, by which they receive from the United States ay. 
ple compensation for every right they have to the lands ced4 
by them,’ &e. 

The correspondence was farther continued; and finally the 
commissioners On the part of Great Britain, proposed an artic|p 
to which the American commissioners assented, the basis of 
which is a declaration of what is the state of the law betwevy 
the Indian tribes and the people of the United States. They 
then proposed a farther article which declared that the United 
States should endeavor to restore peace to the Indians who had 
acted on the side of Great Britain, together with all the rights, 
possessions, privileges and immunities which they possessed 
prior to the year 1811, that is, antecedent to the war between 
[England and the United States; in consideration that Great Bri- 
tain would terminate the war so far as respected the Indians 
who had been allies of the United States, and restore to them 
all the rights, privileges, possessions and immunities which 
these also had enjoyed previously to the same period. Mr. Pre. 
sident, I here state my solemn belief that, if the American cow- 
missioners had not declared the laws between the Indians and 
the people of this country, and the rights of the Indians to be 
such as they are stated to be in the extracts I have read to the 
senate; if they had then stated that any one state of this union 
who happened to have Indians residing within its limits, pos- 
sessed the right of extending over them the laws of such state, 
and of taking their lands, when and how it pleased, that the 
effect would have been a prolongation of the war. I again de- 
clare my most solemn belief that Great Buitain, who assented 
with great reluctance to this mutual stipulation with respect to 
the Indians, never would have done it at all, but under a con- 
viction of the correspondence of those principles of Indian in- 
ter-national law, (if | may use such a phrase), with those which 
the United States government had respected ever since the pe- 
riod of our independence. 

Sir, if | am right in this, let me ask whether in adopting the 
new code which now prevails, and by which the rights of the 
Iudians have been trampled on, and the most solemn obligations 
of treaties have been disregarded, we are not chargeable with 
having induced that power to conclude a peace with us by sug- 
gestions utterly unfounded and erroneous? 

Most of the treaties between the Cherokee nation of Indians 
and the United States have been submitted to the senate for ra- 
tification, and the senate have acted upon them in conformity 
with their constitutional power. Besides the action of the se. 
nate, as a legislative body, in the enactment of laws in confor 
mity with their stipulations, regulating the intercourse of ovr 
citizens with that nation, it has acted in its separate character, 
and confirmed the treaties themselves by the constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds of its members. Thus have those treaties 
been sanctioned by the government of the United States and by 
every branch of that government; by the senate, the executive, 
and the supreme court; both at home and abroad. But not only 
have the rights of the Cherokees received all these recognitions; 
they have been, by implication, recognized by the state of Geor- 
gia itself, in the act of 1802, in which she stipulated that the go- 
vernment of the United States, and not the state of Georgi, 
should extinguish the Indian title to land within her limits; and 
the general government has been, from time to time, urged by 
Georgia to comply with its engagement from that period until 
the adoption of the late new policy upon this subject. 

Having thus, Mr. President, stated, as | hope with clearness, 
the nicuTts of the Indian tribes, as recognized by the most s0- 
lemn acts that can be entered into by any government, let me, 
in the next place, inquire into the nature of the 1nsoRrEs whic! 
have been inflicted upon them; in other words, into the presen! 
condition of these Cherokees, to whom protection had been 4 
sured as well by solemn treaties as by the laws and guaranties 
of the United States government. 


And here let me be permitted to say, that I go into this sub 
ject with feelings which no language at my command will en* 
ble me adequately to expresa. I assure the senate, and in a0 
especial manner do I assure the honorable senators from Geor 
gia, that my wish and purpose is any other than to excite the 
slightest possible irritation on the part of any human beine. 
Far from it. I am actuated only by feelings of grief, feelings 
sorrow. and of profound regret, irresistibly called forth by aco” 
templation of the miserable condition to which these unfort! 
nate people have been reduced by acts of legislation proceeéin 
from one of the states of this confederacy. I again assure tle 
honorable senators from Georgia, that, if it has become my p4!! 
ful duty to comment upon some of these acts, I do it not with 
any desire to place them, or the state they represent, in an! 
vidious position; but because Georgia was, I believe, the fit* 
in the career, the object of which seems to be the utter annihila 
tion of every Indian right, and because she has certainly, in the 
promotion of it, far outstripped every other siate in the unio” 
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[ have not before me the various acts of the state in reference 
to the Indians within her bounds; and it is possible I may be 
ynder some mistake in reference to them; and if Iam, no one 
will correct the error more readily, or with greater pleasure. 

If, however, | had all those laws in my bands, | should not 
now attempt to read them. Instead of this, it will be sufficient 
for me to state the effects which have been produced by them 
upon the condition of the Cherokee Indiaus residing in that 
sate. And here follows a list of what bas been done by her 
jegislature. Her first act was to abolish the government of these 
Cherokees. No human community can exist without a govern- 
ment of some kind: and the Cherokees, imitating our example, 
and having learned from us something of the principles of a free 
constitution, established for themselves a government somewhat 
resembling Our own. It is quite immaterial to us what its form 
was. They always had had some government among them: and 
we guarantied to them the right of living under their own laws 
and customs, unmolested by any one: insomuch that our own 
citizens Were Outlawed should they presume to interfere with 
them. What particular regulations they adopted in the manage- 
ment Of their humble and limited concerns is a matter with 
which we have no concern. However; the very first act of the 
Georgia legislature was to abolish all government of every sort 
among these people, and to extend the laws and government of 
the state of Georgia over them. The next step was to divide 
their territory into counties: the next, to survey the Cherokee 
lands; and the last, to distribute this land among the citizens of 
Georgia by lottery, giving to every head of a family one ticket, 
and the prize in land that should be drawn against it. To be 
sure there were many reservations for the heads of Indian fa- 


and sixty acres only, and this to include their improvements. 
Bat even to this limited possession the poor Indian was to have 
no fee simple title: he was to hold as a mere occupant at the 
will of the state of Georgia for just as long or as short a time as 
she might think proper. The laws at the same time gave him 
no one political right whatever. He could not become a mem- 
ber of the state legislature, nor could he hold any office under 
stale authority, nor could he vote as an elector. He possessed 
not one single right of a freeman: No: not even the poor privi- 
lege of testifying to his wrongs in the character of a witness in 


the courts of Georgia, or in any matter of controversy whatso- 
ever. 


These, Mr. President, are the acts of the legislature of the 
state of Georgia, in relation to the Indians. They were not all 
passed at one session; they were enacted, time after time, as 
the state advanced further and further in her steps to the acqui- 
sition of the Indian country, and the destruction and annihila- 
tion of all Indian rights; until, by a recent act of the same body, 
the courts of the state itself are occluded against the Indian suf- 
ferer, and he is actually denied an appea! even to foreign tribu- 
nals, in the erection and in the laws of which he had no voice, 
there to complain of his wrongs. If he enters the hall of Geor- 
gia’s justice, it is upon a surrender at the threshold of all his 
rights. The history of this last law, to which I have alluded, is 
this: When the previous law of the state dividing the Indian 
lands by lottery was passed, some Indians made an appeal to 
one of the judges of the state, and applied for an injunction 
against the proceeding; and such was the undeniable justice of 
their plea, that the judge found himself unable to refuse it, and 
he granted the injunction sought. It was that injunction which 
led to the passage of this act: to some of the provisions of which 
I now invite the attention of the senate. And first to the title 
of the act: “A bill to amend an act entitled an act more effec- 
tually to provide for the government and protection of the Che- 
rokee Indians residing within the limits of Georgia, and to pre- 
scribe the bounds of their occupant claims; and also to autho- 
rise grants to issue for lots drawn in the late land and gold lot- 
teriea?”—Ah, sir, it was the pursuit of gold which led the Spa- 
nish invader to desolate the fair fields of Mexico and Peru— 
“and to provide for the appointment of an agent to carry certain 
parts thereof into execution; and*o fix the salary of such agent, 
and to punish those persons who may deter [ndians from en- 
rolling for emigration, passed 20th December, 1833.°? Well, 
sir, this bill goes on to provide “that it shall be the duty of the 
agent or agents appointed by. his excellency the governor, under 
the authority of this or the act of which it is amendatory, to re. 
port to him the number, district and section of all lots of land 
subject to be granted by the provisions of said act, which he 
may be required to do by the drawer, or his agent, or the per- 
8on claiming the same; and it shall be the duty of his excellen- 
cy the governor, upon the application of the drawer of any of 
the aforesaid tots, his or her special agents, or the person to 
Whom the drawer may have bona fide conveyed the same, his 
agent or assigns, to issue a grant therefor; and it shall be the 
duty of the said agent or agents, upon the production of the 
grant so issued as aforesaid by the grantor, his or her agent, or 
the persan, or his or her agent to whom said land so granted as 
aforesaid may have been bona fide conveyed, to deliver posses- 
sion of said granted lot to the said grantee, or person entitled to 
the possession of the same under the provisions of this act, or 
the act of which this is amendatory, and bis excellency the go 
vernor is hereby authorised. upon satisfactory evidence that the 
said agent is impeded or resisted in delivering such possession, 

y a foree which he cannot overcome, to order out a sufficient 

Orce to carry the power of said agent or agents fully into effect, 
and to pay the expenses of the same out of the contingent fund: 
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the interference of the said agent between two or more indivi- 
duals claiming possession, by virtue of titles derived from a 
grant from the state to any tot.’ 

Thus, after the state of Georgia had distributed the lands of 
the Indians by lottery, and the drawers of prizes were authoris- 
ed to receive grants of the land drawn, and with these grants 
in their hand were authorised to demand of the agent of the 
state, appointed for the purpose, to be putin possession of the 
soil thus obtained; and if any resistance to their entry should 
be made, and who was to make it buta poor Indian? the gover- 
nor is empowered to turn out the military force of the state, and 
enable the agent to take possession by force, without trial, with- 
out judgment, and without investigation. 


But, should there be two claimants of the prize, should two 

of the ticket holders dispute their claim to the same lot, then 

no military force was to be used. It was only when the resist- 

ance was by an Indian—it was only when Indian rights should 

come into collision with the alleged rights of the state of Geor- 

gia, that the strong hand of military power was instantly to in- 

terpose. 

The next section of the act is in these words: *‘And be it 

further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if any person 

dispossessed of a lot of Jand under this act, or the act of which 

itis amendatory, shall go before a justice of the peace or of the 

inferior court, and make affidavit that he or she was not liable 

to be dispossessed under or by any of the previsions of this or 
the aforezaid act, and file said affidavit in the clerk’s office of 
the superior court of the county in which said land shall lie, 
such person upon giving bond and security in the elerk’s office 
for the costs to accrue on the trial, shall be permitted within 
ten days from such dispossessing to enter an appeal to said su- 
perior court and at said court the judge shall cause an issue to 
be made up between the appellant and the person to whom 
possession of said land was delivered by either of said agents, 
which said issue shall be in the following form’??—— 

Mr. Cuthbert, of Georgia, here interposed; and having ob- 
tained Mr. Clay’s consent to explain, stated that he had unfor- 
tunately not been in the senate when the honorable senator 
commenced his speech; but had learned that it was in support 
of a memorial from certain Cherokee Indians in the state of 
Georgia, who desired to emigrate. He must be permitted to 
say, thatthe current of the honorable senator’s remarks did 
not suit remarkably well the subject of such a memorial. A 
memorial of a different kind had been presented, and which 
the committee on Indian affairs had before it, to which the se- 
nator’s remarks would better apply. The present discussion 
was wholly unexpected, and it seemed to him notin consisten- 
cy with the object of the memorial he had presented. 


Mr. Clay replied that he was truly sorry the honorable gen- 
tleman had been absent when he commenced speaking. He 
had delayed presenting the memorial because he observed that 
neither of the senators from Georgia was in his seat, until the 
hour when they might be expected to be present, and when 
one of them, (Mr. King), had actually taken his seat. If the 
honorable senator had been present he would have beard Mr. 
C. say that he thought the presentation of the memorial a fit 
occasion to express his sentiments, not only touching the rights 
of these individual petitioners, but on the rights of all the In- 
dian tribes, and their relations to this government. And if he 
would have but a little patience he would find that it was Mr. 
C©’s intention to present propositions which went to embrace 
both resolutions. 


Mr. Clay now resumed the course of his speech. And here, 
Mr. President, let me pause and invite the attention of the se- 
nate to the provision in the act of Georgia which I was read- 
ing, (the substance of which Mr. C. here repeated)—that is, 
that he may have the privilege of an appeal to a tribunal of 
justice by forms and by a bond with the nature and force of 
which he is unacquainted; and that then he may have—what 
beside? [ invoke the attention of the senate to this part of the 
law. What, lask, does it secure to the Indian? His rights? 
the rights recognised by treaties? the rights gvarantied to him 
by the most solemn acts which humau governments can per- 
form? No. It allows him to come into the courts of the state, 
and there to enjoy the benefit of the summary proceeding called 
in the act “fan appeal’’—but whieh can never be continued be- 
yond a second term; and when he comes there, what then? He 
shall be permitted to come into court and enter an appeal, 
which shall be in the following form: 

“A B, who was dispossessed of a lot of land by an agent of 
the state of Georgia, comes into court, and admitting the right 
of the state of Georgia to pass the law under which agent acted, 
avers that he was not liable to be dispossessed of said land, by 
or under anv one of the provisions of the act of the general as- 
sembly of Georgia, passed 20th December, 1833, ‘more effec- 
tually to provide for the protection of the Cherokee Indians re- 
siding within the limits of Georgia, and to prescribe the bounds 
of their occupant claims, and also to authorise grants to issue 
for lots drawn in the land and gold lotteries in certain cases, 
and to provide for the appointment of an agent to earry certain 
parts thereof into execution, and fix the salary of such agent, 
and to punish those persons who may deter Indians from en- 
rolling for emigration,’ or the act amendatory thereof, passed 
atthe session of the legislature of 1834: ‘in which issue the 
person to whom possession of said land was delivered shall 
join; and which issue shall constitute the entire pleadings he- 
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than is contained in said issue to be placed upon the record or 
files of said court; and said cause shall be tried at the first 
term of the court, unless good cuase shall be shown for a con. 
tinuance, and the same party shall net be permitted to con 
tinue said cause more than once, except for unavoidable pro- 
vidential cause: nor shall said court at the instance of either 
party pass any order or grant any injunction to stay said cause, 
nor permit to be engrafted on said cause any other proceedings 
whatever.’ ”? 

At the same time we find, by another enactment, the judges 

of the courts of Georgia are restrained from granting injune 
tions, 30 that the only form in which the Indian can come be- 
fore them is in the form of an appeal; and in this, the very first 
step is an absolute renunciation of the rights he holds by treaty, 
and the unqualified admission of the rights of bis antagonist 
as conferred by the laws of Georgia: and the court is expressly 
prohibited from putting any thing else upon the record. Why? 
do we not all know the reason? If the poor Indian ,was allow- 
ed to put in a plea stating his rights, and the court should then 
decide against him, the cause would go upen an appeal to the 
supreme court; the decision could be re-examined, could be 
annulled, and the authority of treaties vindicated. But, to pre- 
vent this, to make it impossible, he is compelled, on entering 
the court, to renounce his Indian rights, and the court is for- 
bidden to put any thing on record which can bring up a deci- 
sion upon them. 

Mr. President, I have already stated that, in the observations 
I have made, I am actuated by no other feelings than such as 
Ought to be in the breast of every honest man, the feelings of 
common justice. I would say nothing, 1 would whisper no- 
thing, I would insinuate nothing, | would think nothing, which 
can, in the remotest degree, cause irritation in the mind of 
any one, of any senator here, of any state in this union, [ have 
too much respect for every member of the confederacy. I feel 
nothing but grief for the wretched condition of these most un- 
fortunate people, and every emotion of my bosom dissuades 
me from the use of epithets that might raise emotions which 
should draw the attention of the senate from the justice of 
their claims. I forbear to apply to this law any epithet of any 
kind. Sir, no epithet is needed. The features of the law itself; 
its warrant for the interposition of military power, when no 
trial and no judgment has been allowed; its denial of any ap- 
peal, unless the unhappy Indian shall first renounce his own 
rights, and admit the rights of his opponent—features such as 
these are enough to shew what the true character of the act is, 
and supersede the necessity of all epithets, were I even capable 
of applying any. 

The senate will thus perceive that the whole power of the 
state of Georgia, military, as well as civil, has been made to 
bear upon these [ndians, without their having any voice in 
forming, judging upon, or executing the laws under which he is 
placed, and without even the poor privilege of establishing the 
injury he may have suffered by Indian evidence: nay, worse 
still, not even by the evidence of a white man! Because the re- 
nunciation of his rights precludes all evidence, white or black, 
civilized or savage. ‘here then he lies, with his property, his 
rights and every privilege which makes human existence de- 
sirable, at the mere mercy of the state of Georgia; a state, in 
whose government or laws he has no voice. Sir, it is impossi- 
ble for the most active imagination to coneeive a condition of 
human society more perfectly wretched. Shall I be told that 
the condition of the African slave is worse? No sir, nosir., It 
is not worse. The interest of the master makes it at once his 
duty and his inclination to provide forthe comfort and the 
health of his slave: for without these, he would be unprofitable. 
Both pride and intercst render the master prompt in vindicating 
the rights of his slave, and protecting him from the oppression 
of others: and the laws secure to him the amplest means to do 
so. But who—what human being, stands in the relation of 
master or any other relation, which makes him interested in the 
preservation and protection of the poor Indian thus degraded 
and miserable? Thrust out from human socicty, without the 
sympathies of any, and placed without the pale of common 
justice, who is there to protect him, or to defend his rights? 

Such, Mr. President, is the present condition of these Chero 
kee memorialists, whose case it is my duty to submit to the 
consideration of the senate. There remains but one more in- 
quiry before | conclude. Is there any Remepy within the scope 
of the powers of the federal goverument as given by the consti- 
tution? If we are without power, if we have no constitutional 
authority, then we are also without responsibility. Our re- 
grets may be excited, our sympathies may be moved, our hu- 
manity may be shocked, our hearts may be grieved, but if our 
hands are tied, we can only unite with all the good, the Chris- 
tian, the benevolent portion of the human family, in deploring 
what we cannot prevent. 

But, sir, we are not thus powerless. I stated to the senate 
when I began, that there are two classes of the Cherokees; one 
of these classes desires to emigrate, and it was their petition I 
presented this morning; and with respect to these, our powers 
are ample to afford them the most liberal and effectual relief. 
They wish to go beyond the Mississippi, and to be gnarantied 
in the possession of the country which may be there assigned to 
them. As the congress of the United States have full powers 
over the territories, we may give them all the guaranty which 
congress ean express for the undisturbed possession of their 
lands. With respect to their case there can be no question as 
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_And then, as to those who desire to remaiu on this side the 
river, I ask again, are we powerless? Can we afford them no 
redress? Must we sit still, and see the injury they suffer. and 
extend no hand to relieve them? It were strange, indeed, Weie 
such the case. Why have we guarantied to them the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws? Why have we pledged to them pro. 
tection? Why have we assigned them limits of territory? Why 
have we declared that they shall enjoy their homes in peace 
without molestation from any? If the United States govern. 
ment has contracted these serious obligations, it ought, before 
the [ndians were reduced by our assurances to rely upon our 
engagement, to have explained to them its want of authority 
to inake the contract. Before we pretend to Great Britain, to 
Europe, to the civilized world, that such were the rights we 
would secure to the Indians, we ought to have examined the 
extent and the grounds of our own rights to do so. But is such, 
indeed, our situation? No sir. Georgia has shut her courts 
against these Indians. Whatis the remedy? To open ours, 
Have we not the right? What says the constitution? “The 
judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, aris- 
ing under this constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority.» 

But here was a case of conflict between the rights of the pro- 
prietors and the local laws; and here was the very case which 
the constitution contemplated, when it declared that the power 
ofthe federal judiciary should extend to all cases under the 
authority of the United States. Therefore, it was fully within 
the competence of congress, under the provisions of the con- 
stitution to provide the manner in which the Cherokees might 
have their rights decided, because a grant of the means was in- 
cluded in the grant of jurisdiction. It was competent, then, 
for congress to decide whether the Cherokee had a right to 
come into a court of justice and to make an appeal wo the 
highest authority to sustain the solemn treaties under which 
their rights had been guarantied, and in the sacred character 
of which they had reposed their confidence. And if congress 
possessed the power to extend relief to the Indians, were they 
not bound by the most sacred of human considerations, the ob- 
ligations of treaties, the protection assured them, by every 
Christian tie every benevolent feeling, every humane impulse of 
the human heart to extend it? If they were to fail to do this, 
and there was, as reason and revelation declared there was, a 
tribunal of eternal justice to which all human power was ame- 
nable, how could they, if they refused to perform their duties 
to this injured and oppressed, though civilized race, expect to 
escape the visitations of that Divine vengeance which none 
would be permitted to avoid who had committed wrong, or 
done injustice to others? 

Ai this moment, when the United States were urging on the 
government of France the fulfilment of the obligations of the 
treaty concluded with that country, to the execution of which 
it was contended that France had plighted her sacred faith, 
what strength, what an irresistible force would be given to our 
plea, if we could say to France that, in all instances, we had 
completely fulfilled all our engagements, and that we had ad- 
hered faithfully to every obligation which we had contracted, 
no matter whether it was entered into with a powerful ora 
weak people; if we could say to her that we had complied with 
all our engagements to others, that we now came before her, al- 
ways acting right as we had done, to induce her also to fulfil her 
obligations to us. How should we stand in the eyes of France 
and of the civilized world, if, in spite of the most solemn trea- 
ties which had existed for half a century, and had been recog- 
nised in every form, and by every branch of the government, 
how would they be justified if they suffered these treaties to be 
trampled under foot, and the rights which they were given to 
secure trodden into the dust? How would Great Britain, after 
the solemn understanding entered into with her at Ghent, feel 
after such a breach of faith? And how could he, as a commis- 
sioner on the negotiation of that treaty, hold up his head before 
Great Britain, after having been thus made an instrument of 
fraud and deception, as he assuredly would have been, if the 
rights of the Indians are to be thus violated, and the treaties by 
which they were secured violated? How could he hold up his 
head, after such a violation of rights, and say that he was proud 
of his country, of which they all must wish to be proud? 


For himself, he rejoiced that he had been spared, and allow- 
ed a suitable opportunity to present his views and opinions on 
this great national subject, so interesting to the national cha- 
racter of the country for justice and equity. He rejoiced that 
the voice which, without charge of presumption or arrogance, 
he might say, was ever raised in defence of the oppressed of 
the human species, had been beard in defence of this most Op- 
pressed of all. To him, in that awful hour of death, to which 
all must come, and which, with respect to himself could not be 
very far distant, it would be a source of the highest consolation 
that an opportunity had been found by bim, on the floor of the 
senate, in the discharge of his official duty, to pronounce his 
views on a course of policy marked by such wrongs as were 
calculated to arrest the attention of every one, and that he had 
raised his humble voice, and pronounced his solemn protest 
against such wrongs. . 

Mr. C. would no longer detain the senate, bat would submit 
the following propositions: 

Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be directed to 
inquire into the expediency of making further provision, by law, 
to enable Indian nations, or tribes, to whose use and occupan- 
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the United States, to defend and maintain their rights to such 
jands in the courts of the United States, in conformity with the 
constitution of the United States, . 

Resolved, That the committee on Indian affairs be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of making further provision, by 
jaw, for setting aparta district of country west of the Missis- 
sippi river, for such of the Cherokee nation as may be disposed 
to emigrate and to occupy the same, and for securing in perpe- 
tuity the peaceful and undisturbed enjoyment thereof to the 
emigrants and their descendants. 

Mr. C. moved that the memorial and resolutions adopted by 
the council of the Ranning Waters be referred to the committee 
on Indian affairs, and printed. 

As to his resolutions, he knew that in the regular order of bu- 
siness they could not be taken up until to-morrow, but, if it met 
with the approbation of the senate, he would be as well dis- 

ed to act on them to-day as to-morrow. 

Mr. Cuthbert rose and said that he did not propose to enter 
into the discussion of the subject at this time; or at any time to 
the extent to which the senator from Kentucky had gone. It 
was one which could never be discussed here, for any useful 
parpose. Georgia did not plead before this tribunal. He did 
not stand here to plead in her behalf: The case was one which 
did not admit of that minute examination which the gentleman 
fom Kentucky wished to give to it. For what purpose then 
was the address of the senator from Kentucky? Was it to se- 
cure to himself that praise which all had been previously so 
ready to yield to him—the praise of splendid rbetoric, of studied 
eloquence, of measured tones, of theatric start, of pathos of 
manner? He had already the credit of these. No one disputed 
his unrivalled claim to them. If the gentleman intended to 
play a theatrical part, the opportunity had been afforded him. 
“What part does Roscius next enact?’’ 

The gentleman from Kentucky disclaimed any intention to 
make an attack on Georgia, yet he attacked her in the most in- 
sidious manner. He appeared, now and then, to approach 
Georgia with the most delicate regard to the pride and respecta 
bility of the state, as if he intended to withdraw himself from 
any purpose of assault. But the assault was made,and a wound 
was made more painful than death. The barb was steeped in 
venom, and the venom was in the affected candor which bung 
onthe barb. ‘Talk of regard to the state of Georgia, (said Mr. 
C.) and, at the same moment, recall to the recollection of the 
senate the story of Mexican wrongs, and the cruelties with 
which they are accompanied! He regretted that the gentleman 
fom Kentucky should have been guilty of such an inconsisten- 
cy. He ought to have avoided a reminiscence so incongruous 
and inapplicable. T'alk of the dignity of Georgia, and taunt her 
with dealing in gold, and tell her of the gold of Peru and Mexi- 
co,and the deeds of cruelty which disgraced the invaders of 
those devoted countries. He asked not the candor and the re- 
spect of the gentlemaa from Kentucky, if such were their cha- 
racter. Such candor could have no value in his estimation. 
Talk of delicacy and respect to Georgia, yet tell her that her 
acts carried on their face a complexion which no epithets could 
make more odious! Away with all such respect and delicacy. 
He wanted no such for himself: he accepted none such for the 
state of Georgia. 

The gentleman from Kentucky had reminded the senate that 
there was a day of final judgment at hand, when the state of 
Georgia would have to answer for her conduct to these poor 
Indians. Did the light of day shine, and not illuminate the 
gentleman from Georgia. If these Cherokees were to appear 
ai that day of judgment to urge their wrongs against Georgia, 
where were the hosts of shades of all the original red men on 
this side of the Mississippi? Upon whom were they to seek re- 
venge? [t seemed that Georgia alone was to be held up to ge- 
neral odium, and held up she had been with all that powerful 
eloquence, for which he was willing to give the meed to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, who so well deserved it. 


Mr. White felt it his duty to make a very few observations be- 
fore the question was disposed of. He did not know, when he 
came into the senate this morning, of the intention of the sena- 
tor from Kentucky to present the memorial; and he did not 
know that any thing he could say, would influence the pro 
ceedings of the senate, in relation to it. Still, the course of the 
remarks of the senator from Kentucky was such, as to call 
from him for some reply. The object of the memorial was one, 
of which he entirely approved. The memorialists, being a por- 
tion of the tribe of Cherokees residing within the limits of the 
state of Georgia, proposed to emigrate to the west of the Missis- 
Sippi, and pray to have lands assigned them, where they may 
freely enjoy the exercise of their own laws, customs and reli- 
gion, guarantied to them by the United States. If any addition- 
al legislation was necessary, to secure these blessings, to such 
Idians as were disposed to emigrate, it would give him (Mr. W.) 
the sincerest pleasure to aid in its accomplishment. But, in 
presenting the memorial and resolutions, the gentieman from 
Kentucky had gone into a discussion relative to the merits of 
the laws of the several states, for the government of the Indians 
Within their limits. He did not think that any good was likely 
to resnit to the people of the United States, or the [Indians 
themselves, from such discussions. It was a mistake, that 
would render any remedy that might be proposed for the evils 
under which the Indians now exist, entirely useless. What 
was the state of the Indians at the close of the revolutionary 
war? He had adverted to this for the purpose of letting these 
people understand their true condition, and what they were to 


expect from the Wes as of the United States. Each state hav- 

ing asserted, and maintained its independence, thought that it 

had a right to govern any population within the limits of their 

territories. ‘This right was secured to each of the states, by the 

articles of confederation, by which it was provided that the ge- 

neral government should never interfere with the bounds of 
the states, nor with their internal regulations. 

The treaty of Hopewell, to which the gentleman from Ken- 

tucky referred, was made in 1785, and although the gentleman 

was correct in saying that the treaty provided that the Indians 
might govern themselves, yet that treaty did not pass with the 
concurrence of all the states. It was supposed, at the time, 
that many of these Indians resided in the country that is now 

the state of Tennessee, and the most of them in the state of 
North Carolina. Now, North Carolina, when she supposed 
that her rights would be invaded by this treaty, sent an agent 
there who protested against it, not once, only, but again and 
again. ‘The same stand was taken by other states. The next 
treaty was made in 1791, but it was not then supposed that it 
was a treaty, under the treaty making power, recognized by 
the constitution. By looking at the old journals of congress, it 
would be found that gen. Washington had such doubts as to 
treaties with the Indian tribes being considered in the light ofa 
treaty under the treaty making power, that he made it the sub- 
ject of a special communication to congress, suggesting whether 
it might not interfere with the rights of a sovereign state. 
When North Carolina ceded her western lands to the United 
States, it was urged as one of the grounds for making the ces- 
sion, that it would put it in the power of the United States to 
do better for these Indians than they otherwise could. Having 
secured this cession from North Carolina, the treaty of 7°91 was 
made, and if he (Mr. W.) was correctly informed, there was 
an express guaranty on the part of the United States to these 
Indians, though he had no doubt that general Washington be- 
lieved it was for a portion of country over which the United 
States had exclusive jurisdiction, as well as ownership of the 
soil. There had been many treaties with the Indian tribes (he 
did not know how many) since that time, in all of which this 
guaranty was inserted, without adverting to the reason for 
which the original guaranty was made. It was undeniably 
true, as stated by the gentleman from Kentucky, that we had, 
in various treaties, guarantied to the Indians the territory in 
which they reside; but the state of Georgia denies that you 
have the right, under the treaty-making power, to make this 
guaranty of any portion of her territory secured to her by her 
independence. The states say you have no right to take from 
us any portion of our territory, whether for Indians, Germans, 
or any others, not citizens residing in their limits. The state of 
Georgia, said Mr. W. has extended her jurisdiction over the In- 
dians within her limits. Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississip- 
pi, have done the same. They say that they are sovereign and 
independent states, and that you shall not interfere with any 
portion of their population. Now how are you to get over 
this? Can you expect these states to repeal their laws? Are 
you to employ the forces of the federal government to make 
four independent states yield to your demands? And what 
will be the consequences if you do? Why, civil strife and 
bloodshed enough to make any man shudder. What, he asked, 
would be the consequences to these Cherokees, if this strife 
commenced? Why they would be swept from the face of the 
earth, and before you could carry the gentleman’s views into 
effeet, there would not be a single Cherokee left to legislate 
for. 


Mr. W. asked if it was good policy—would it be consulting 
the good of these Cherokees, to carry the plans of the senator 
from Kentucky into effect. Did any body suppose that they 
would be permitted to live as a distinct community within the 
limits of a sovereign state? Would it not be better to tell them 
atonce that their only chance of preservation rests in being 
settled beyond the Mississippi, where they can, under the pro- 
tection of the United States, enjoy their own laws and customs. 
He believed, Mr. W. said, that such of the Indians as were 
qualified to become members of the civilized population of the 
states, would, if they chose to remain, have equal laws extend- 
edtothem. But, for the other portion of them, would it not 
be better for them to go where they could live distinct from the 
Vhites; where they could have guarantied to them in perpetui- 
ty, a suitable territory, and be governed by their own laws and 
customs? He had no doubt that there were many Cherokees— 
some within the sound of his voice, as well qualified to exist in 
any community, and participate in all the blessings of civilized 
life, as any portion of our community. But there were others, 
who, so far from being qualified for civilized society, found ita 
curse instead of a blessing. Could any man believe, that if you 
open the doors of your courts to such as these last, as contem- 
plated by the gentleman from Kentucky, that they could derive 
any substantial benefit from it? What would a poor ignorant 
Indian do in your courts, with his 160 acres, or his 640 acres, 
when he has to contend with a white man? The consequence 
would be, that he would be ruined. No, the only mode yet de- 
vised to preserve them from utter extinction, as a race, was to 
remove them beyond the Mississippi. We have, said Mr. W. 
a large extent of country well fitted for their permanent loca- 
tion. The plan to remove them had been first designed by Mr. 
Jefferson, and had been followed up by every administration 
since his time; but he must be permitted to observe that, of all 
those public men whose writings treated on that subject, nome 





had been more clear and lucid in their exposition of the plan; 
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none more convincing in their arguments for its utility, than 
the present secretary of war; and that no administration, from 
the time of Mr. Jefferson to this, had done so much towards 
Carrying it into effect as the present one. 

He was perfecily willing, Mr. W. said, to give the resolutions 
the direction pointed out by the honorable mover. He felt 
much for these Indians, and was ready to make any efforts to 
promote their comfort and happiness; but he could not, con- 
sistently with his sense of duty, forego the opportunity of mak- 
ing the public declaration, that the only way to benefit them 
Was to remove them, and that they could not exist long asa 
distinct community, surrounded by a white population. He so- 
lemnily believed that this people was on the verge of ruin, and 
that the only rational hope of their preservation was their spee- 
dy removal. Every day that they delayed their departure was 
to theirinjury. Other tribes were emigrating to these wesiern 
lands—many had already emigrated, and the Cherokees could 
not now obtain so desirable a location as they would have had, 
had they removed some years ago. 

He was, he repeated, in favor of the objects of the memorial, 
had no objection to the reference of the resolutions, though he 
firmly believed that the plan of opening the courts of the Unit- 
ed States to such Indians as chose to remain within the limits 
ofa state, could not be carried into effect. 


Mr. Benton rose, not for the purpose of taking part in the 
little discussion going on, but of calling up a voice far more 
powerful than his own—that of Mr. Jefferson. The geutleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Cuthbert) had well drawn the distinction 
between arrangements made with the Indian tribes under our 
protection and treaties made with foreign sovereigns. It was 
very clear that those things called treaties with the Indians 
were not treaties recognized by the constitution of the United 
States. This was the ground also taken by the senator from 
Tennessee, originating with general Washington, when he had 
doubts whether he could with propriety communicate such 
treaties to the senate of the United States. It was true that 
the vote on them was taken in the usual form prescribed in the 
constitution for ratifying a treaty with a foreign power—that is 
by a majority of two-thirds; but this simple circumstance could 
not possibly alter their nature. When the word treaty was put 
in the constitution, that treaty only was meant which was 
known to the laws of nations. In the first place it was a treaty 
that must be made with a foreign nation; and, in the second 
place, it mnst be with a nation that had the power to contract a 
treaty. Were these treaties made with the Indian tribes, such 
as were recognized by writers on national law? He denied 


that it was permitted to statesmen to take such shallow views | 


ofa subject so exalted as treaties between two sovereign pow- 
ers. How could these treaties with the Indians residing within 
the limits of a sovereign and independent state, be considered 
in the light of treaties recognized by the constitution! Was it 
to be supposed that one of the states of this union would ever 
have pul it into the power of the federal government to barter 
away a portion of her territory! Look at the wandering bands 
of the Sioux, Kickapoos, Sacs and Foxes, with whom we have 
made similar treaties, and who do not possess even a blanket. 
Were they nations with whom treaties could be made under 
the treaty making power given by the constitution? Can we, 
asked Mr. B. make treaties which set at defiance the constitu- 
tion and laws, by giving away the territory and interfering with 
the internal policy of a sovereign and independent state? It 
was a great and vital error of those judges who had declared 
these arrangements with the Indians to be the same things, as 
the treaties with foreign nations, that the federal government 
can make under the forms prescribed in the constitution. It 
was a great error to suppose that a treaty made with the VYank- 
tou band of the Sioux (so poor, so miserable and so destitute, 
that there is not a blanket in the tribe, but they must protect 
themselves from the inclemency of the season witha Buffalo 
robe), was the same as that made witha foreign and indepen. 
dent nation. Let it be recollected that the same arrangement 
made with the southern Indians, miscalled a treaty, may be 
made with the miserable and degraded Yanktou band of the 
Sioux; and then let gentlemen say whether by any stretch of 
imagination or language these arrangements can be called trea. 
ties, under the treaty making power cunferred by the constitu- 
tion, and described by all the writers on national law. He beg- 
ed pardon of the senate for detaining them while he said these 
ew words. His only purpose in rising was to call to their at- 
tention the doctrines of Mr. Jefferson on this subject; and with 
out further remark he would proceed to read a few sentences 
on the treaty making power. 
“To what subjects this power extends has not been defined 


in detail by the constitution; nor are we entirely agreed among | 


ourselves. 1. [tis admitted that it must coneern the foreign 
nation, party to the contract, or it would be a mere nullity, res 
intir nos alios acta. 2. By the general power to make treaties, 
the constitution must have intended to comprehend only those 
subjects which are usually regulated by treaty, and cannot be 
otherwise regulated. 3. It must have meant to aecept out of 
these, the rights reserved to the states, for surely the president 
and senate cannot do, by treaty, what the whole government is 
interdicted from doing in any way.’’ 

The purpose for which he had risen, was to make the lan- 
guage of Mr. Jefferson known to the very respectable delega- 
tion of the Cherokees, who were then listening to the debate. 
He had known many of the Cherokees well, had enjoyed their 
hospitality, could bear testimony to the moral worth and excel- 
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lent character of many of the nation; and his most anxioy 
wish was to see the whole of them removed toae . 


ountry w 
they could live happily in the enjoyment of their own ‘Heap 


customs, undisturbed by the neighborhood of the whites, H 
wished, also , to make them understand, that they were delua. 
ing themselves, when they supposed that arrangements made 
with their tribe could be properly considered treaties, as Know) 
to the constitution, or that they could possibly exist as an inde. 
pendent community within the limits of a sovereign state. 

Mr. Clay said, he could assure the honorable senator from 
Georgia, that nothing was further from his purpose, than to 
make any display on this occasion. That he always left iy 
others, and by the judgment of the senate he was willing ty 
abide, whether the honorable senator himself had not been 
guilty of that which he imputed to others. For, after address. 
ing the senate, himself, some time, he had said that he did no, 
intend arguing the question—that Georgia would not appear be. 
fore the senate or any other tribunal. Now, Georgia might be 
content to do that, but could congress, could honorable sena. 
tors, reconcile it with their duty—with their responsibility—to 
coldly contemplate the violation of numerous treaties, to wit. 
ness the destruction of a people under the protection of the 
United States, and to let that injustice which had been inflicteg 
on these unfortunate Cherokees, be perpetuated without the 
slightest notice on their part? 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. White) had remarked 


that they were all unconstitutional treaties; that they had no | 


binding force as treaties; that general Washington was mista- 
ken; that every succeeding administration was mistaken; that 
general Jackson himself was mistaken, in 1817, in regard w 
these treaties. Now, if they gave the argument of the honora- 
ble senator from ‘T'ennessee its full force, what was the conse- 
quence? What did he (Mr. Clay) offer? He said, merely to 
open the question to the court. If they had no validity, if the 
question which was sent to the judiciary did not rest upon 
treaties, they could vindicate no rights under them. Why had 
Georgia, if she believed there were no treaties, made provisions 
in her late act to which he had referred? Why shut out the 
rights of the Indians under the treaty? Why, if she was con- 
vineed of the unconstitutionality of the treaties, did she not al- 
low them to be submitted to the federal judiciary, which was 
bound to declare that they were not obligatory and binding, if 
unconstitutional? Why hasshe studiously precluded the possi- 
bility of a review in the supreme court of the decisions of the 
local tribunals? But the gentleman had told the senate that the 
treaty of 91 was the first that guarantied to the Cherokees their 
lands, and that president Washington doubted whether it was 
necessary to submit it to the senate. It might be true, at the 
commencement of the government, when every thing was new 
and unfixed, that there were doubts; but general Washington 
decided that it was a treaty, and laid it, with his doubts, before 
the senate, who decided them, and the treaty was ratified by 
and with the consent of the senate. And from that day those 
doubts have remained dispelled. He was indebted to the hono- 
rable senator for the historleal. fact which he (Mr. C.) had not 
before pressed, that this very guaranty which secured to the 
Indians the undisturbed possession of their lands in the treaty 
of °91, was inserted by the express direction of the father of his 
country. And the senate was ealled upon now, not merely to 
violate the solemn obligations which the whole nation had con- 
tracted, but to violate the provision which had been inserted 
at the instance of the venerated father of his country! 


The honorable senator had told this body that the treaty of 
91 was the first in which there was any guaranty. Ifthe gen- 
tleman meant to say it was the first in which there was any ez- 
press guaranty, be (Mr. Clay) would admit it. Bat, in the 
treaty of °85, if it was not expressed. wasit not implied? What 
was that clause marking the boundaries of their territory? 
That, in the same treaty, which places the Indians under the 
protection of the United States, and exclades them from the 
authority of any other sovereign? And that, which outlaws ci- 
tizens of the United States who intrude in their terriiory? 
What was the meaning of those clanses, if they did not, by im- 
plication at least, guaranty their rights, their property, and the 
peace of their country? But, the gentleman says that in insert- 
ing the guaranty of ’91, there was a mistake: it was supposed 
that it was without the limits of North Carolina and other 
states; a mistake which run through all the treaties from that 
time down to 1817, which renewed and enforced the pre. exist- 
ing treaties. So that general Jackson himself had been acting 
under a mistake when he signed the treaty of 1817. Is it poss!- 
ble that, if a mistake were committed as early as 1791, it would 
not have been corrected in some of the various treaties nego 
tiated as late as 1817? 

The senator had said also that the states had a right to extend 
their laws over all the territories and people within their limits, 
as defined by the treaty of 83. Why, that was the very ques- 
tion under consideration—-the identical question to be submitted 
to the judiciary. He (Mr. C.) contended that the states had no 
right to extend their laws over that portion of the territory 4s- 
signed to the Indians, or over the Indians dwelling upon it- 
And that is the exaet question which his resolution proposes (0 
be submitted to the determination of the judiciary; and which 
the late act of Georgia carefully shuns. 

But the senator from Tennessee had asked “what will the 
poor Indian, with his 640 acres of land, do contending for his 
rights in a court of justice???’ Why, he (Mr. C.) would admit 
that his condition would be miserable enough; but it was all 
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they could do for him; and they were bound to do all they could 
under the constitutional power they possessed to maintain his 
rights. But, he would ask, what was to prevent these Indians, 
jn their Corporate or collective character, from bringing their 
rievanees before the courts? Nothing. And, that they were 
competent to this, we had only to look at the state papers which 
jad emanated from them—and which did them immortal credit 
_to be convinced. ‘The senator from Tennessee asked “what 
the states would do?) Would they array the federal power 
against the power of the state governments, and thus produce 
that condition of things which must result in the Indians being 
stricken from the face of the earth??? Did not the honorable 
senator remember the period when a state of this union was 
actually arrayed and marshalled to defend its interpretation of 
ihe constitution? He was hearty in the supportof the force bill; 
pe did pot stop to look at the possible consequences of a.civil 
war. He (Mr. C.) gave it his reluctant and most painful sup- 
ort. He would gladly have turned the bitter cup from bis lips, 
put he felt it to be his duty to sustain the authority of the gene 
yal government; and, after giving to the subject the most so- 
jenn and serious consideration, he felt himself coustrained to 
sustain that measure. And he went along with the senator 





fom Tennessee upon the principle, now denied by him, that 
the federal authority must maintain its dignity. He went upon 
the ground, now abandoned by the senator from Tennessee, 
that no state Ought to array itself against the constitutional 
owers Of this government. 

How was the fact up to the period of 1829? The gentleman 
from Tennessee tells us the true policy of this government is to 
send these poor creatures beyond the Mississippi, and that there 
is no impediment in the obligations of subsisting treaties. Ne- 
ver, until the new light burst upon us, that hundreds of Indian 
treaties, made during a period of half a century, under almost 
every administration of the government, concluded and ratified 
with all the solemn forms of the constitution, and containing 
the most explicit guaranties and obligations of protection to the 
Indians, and of security to their possessions, were mere nulli- 
lies, Was it supposed competent to effect a compulsory removal 
of the Indians beyond the Mississippi. It is true that the policy 
of removing them bas been long entertained; was contemplated 
by Mr. Jefferson; but it was a free, voluntary and unconstrain- 
ed emigration. No one, until of late, ever dreamt of a forcible 
removal, against their consent, accomplished either by the di- 
rect application of military power, or by crue! and intollerable 
local legislation. He wished that they would voluntarily re- 
move. 
alternative of their remaining in the bosom of the whites. But 
they Were a partof the human race, as capable as we are of 
pleasure and pain, and invested with as indisputable a right as 
we have to judge of and pursue their own happiness. 

Itis said that annihilation is the destiny of the Indian race. 
Perhaps it is, judging from the past. But shall we therefore 
hasten it? Death is the irreversible decree pronounced against 
the human race. Shall we accelerate its approach because it 
isinevitable? No, sir. Let us treat with the utmost kindness 
aud the most perfect justice the aborigines whom Providence 
has committed to our guardiansiinp. Let us confer upon them, 
if we can, the inestimabie blessings of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, and then, if they must sink beneath the progressive wave 
of civilized population, we are free from ali reproach, and stand 
acquitted in the sight of God and man. 

The senator from Tennessee has left the senate under the im- 
pression, no doubt unintentionally, that three other states had 
advanced as far as Georgia in the exercise of a jurisdiction over 
the Indians and their property. But if he were rightly inform. 
ed, this was far from correct. North Carolina had exercised no 
such jurisdiction. She had not touched a hair upon the head 
ofany Indian. Tennessee had extended her laws to the Indian 
country for the sole purpose of protecting the Indians, and pu- 
hishing the white intruders. Her upright judges and tribunals 
concurred, unanimously, if he were rightly informed, in sup- 
porting the Indian rights. No state, he believed, but Georgia, 
had seized upon the Indian lands, and distributed them among 
the whites. From the commencement of our independence 
down to this time, there was not another instance of such sei- 
zure and appropriation by any other member of the confederacy. 

Mr. C. assured the senator from Georgia that he had not 
sought for the position in which he was placed. It was sought 
of him. He was applied to by the unfortunate Cherokees to 
present their case to the senate. And he should have been 
false and faithlees to his own heart, and unworthy of buman 
nature, if he had declined to be their organ, however inadequate 
he feared he had proved himself to be. 


_ On the whole, then, said Mr. C. the resolutions proposed an 
inquiry into the suitableness of making further provision for 
the Cherokees who choose to emigrate beyond the Mississippi. 
And in regard to those of them who will not go, but who prefer 
o cling to the graves of their forefathers, and to the spot which 
gave them birth, in spite of any destiny impending over them, 
the resolution proposes that, since Georgia has shut her courts 
against them, we should inquire whether we should not open 
those of the federal government to them, and ascertain whether, 
according to the constitution, treaties and laws, we are capable 
of fulfilling the obligations which we have solemnly contracted. 

Mr. Cuthbert, in rising again, had no intention to reply to the 
senator from Kentucky. The true question was certainly the 
One which that gentleman presented—the question was, what 


He believed that absorption or extinction was-the only | 
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best feelings of the human heart? He was ready to meet the 
gentleman at any time on those questions. But would the se- 
nator speak of the negotiations at Ghent and apply them to our 
negotiations with Indian tribes? The senator is not serious—he 
mocks at us, said Mr. C. when he does so. Such negotiations 
as will) a foreign power Could neiuher be beld with savage tribes, 
under the treaty-making power the gentleman spoke of, nor 
consistently with the obligations which bound this government 
not to interfere with the territory of a sovereign state. Would 
the gentleman dare to outrage American feeling, by permitting 
the British negotiators at Ghent to prescribe rules for the go- 
vernment of a population within our borders? Would he, as an 
American negotiator, dare to permit a foreign nation to interfere 
with our internal regulations? 

The memorial of the Cherokees was then referred to the com- 
iittee on Indian affairs, and Mr. Clay’s resulutions laid on the 
table for one day. 








From the National Intelligencer of March 28. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHEROKEES. 

The official journal of yesterday contains the draft of “a trea- 
ty agreed upon at the city of Washington, March 14th, 1835, 
between J. F. Schermerhorn on the part of the United States, 
and a delegation of the Cherokee tribe of Indians, which, by the 
president of the United States, is directed to be submitted to the 


| Cherokee nation of Indiaus, for their consideration and appro- 


bation.?’?’ This treaty is to be submitted to the people of the 
Cherokee nation, after due notice, &e. ‘for their concarrence 
and adoption; and if it shall appear, after a fair, free and full 
expression of their sentiments, that a majority of the people are 
in favor of the treaty, it shall be cousidered as approved and 
confirmed by the nation; and their whole country shall be 
deemed to be ceded, and their claim and title to it to cease, 7? 

The fundamental article of the treaty is in the following 
words: 

‘*The Cherokee uation of ludians, for and in consideration of 
the additional quantity of land [which the Indians are to fre- 
ceive inexchange beyond the Mississippi] guarantied and se- 
cured to them by the third article of this treaty, and of the ful- 
filment of the covenants and stipulations hereinafter mention- 
ed, and also of the sum of four millions five hundred thousand 
dollars, to be expended, paid and invested, as agreed in the 
following articles, do hereby cede, reliquish and convey to the 
United States, all their right and title to all the lands owned, 
claimed and possessed by them, including the lands reserved 
by them for a school fund, east of the Mississippi river.’? 

The additional quantity of land above referred to is seven 
millions of acres. 

The treaty contains a number of articles specifying the man- 
nerin which the consideration money of this treaty (four mil- 
lions and a half of dollars) shall be applied, the several particu- 
lars of which are summed up, at the close of the treaty, in the 
following schedule. 

FOr removal ..cccccccccccccnccccesceceseveecccces Hew ,000 OD 
PM cadhs be « onnecdde 664600900904 400,000 00 
Improvements and ferries........+...++++++++1,000,000 00 


Claims and spoliations........eeeeeeeeeeeee+ 250,000 60 
Domestic animals. ...ccccsccseceeccccceceesee 10,000 00 
National debts........ccecccaceccescseccsesss 60,000 00 
Public buildings......cccceccseccceccesescesese 30,000 00 
PVIMUME PUCRG, WE. 0. cc cces cocccccc ccs coccece 5,00 00 
Blan Kets....cecces veces: ec ecscacocesceteecess | 
_  SPPPETT TTP rT LT LETTE tt ee ck, 
Kettles....... HSbwoc cts Soivesecd cevobbeededeér 7.000 00 


Per capita alOWANCE ...6..6e cece ceeeee ev eee +l ,800,000 00 


General fund. .....cccceces ceccccccvessecse++ 400,000 00 
4 | Pr Prererirree Terrier irre rrrer - 160,000 00 
Orphans’ (aNd. wcccccccccdccccccsoccccscicese §HBSROED 
Additional territory [valued at}............... 500,000 00 





$5,000,000 00 
School fund already invested................ 48.251 70 
Commutation of perpetual annuity........... 214,000 00 


$5,262,251 70 

These allowances, with their distribution, appear to us to be 
exceedingly liberal, to say the least of them. Their white bre- 
thren in most of the states may envy them the possession of re- 
venues and estates far beyond tiecir reach. 

The treaty is to take effect when ratified by a majority of the 
Cherokees, and by the president by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate of the United States. 

We add the following— 

The population being about 15,000 souls, and the amount 
$5,262,000, the division of property is equal to about 350 dollare 
per capita!—or, for a family of five persons 1,750 dollars—if 
only 10.000 souls, as stated by the president, 500 doliars.each! 
It is well said “that their white brethren in most of the states 
may envy them the possession of revenues and estates far be- 
yond their reach.’’ 

In addition to the seven millions of acres granted, the United 
States guaranties to the Cherokee nation a perpetual outlet 
west, and a free and unmolested use of the country lying west 
of the western boundary of the seven millions of acres, as far 
west as the sovereignty of the United States, and their right of 
soil extend—and also 800,000 acres additional. 

The time allowed for the removal is two years, after are ra- 








Was due to humanity, to the human race, to justice, and to the 


tification of the treaty. 
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To the Cherokee tribe of Indians east of the Mississippi river. 

My Frienps: [ have long viewed your condition with great 
interest. For many years I have been acquainted with your 
people, and under ali variety of circumstances, in peace and 
war. our fathers were well known to me, and the regard 
which I cherished for them has caused me to feel great solici- 
tude for your situation. To these feelings, growing out of for- 
mer recollections, have been added the sanction of official duty, 
and the relation in which, by the constitution and laws, [ am 

aced towards you. Listen to me, therefore, as your fathers 

ave listened, while 1 communicate to you my sentiments on 
the critical state of your affairs. 

You are now placed in the midst of a white population. 
Your peculiar customs, which regulated your intercourse with 
one another, have been abrogated by the great political commu- 
nity among which you live; and you are now subject to the 
same laws which govern the other citizens of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. You are liable to prosecutions for offences, and to civil 
actions for a breach of any of your contracts. Most of your 
people are uneducated, and are liable to be brought into colli- 
sion at all times with their white neighbors. Your young men 
are acquiring habits of intoxication. With strong passions, 
and without those habits of restraint which our laws inculcate 
and render necessary, they are frequently driven to excesses 
which must eventually terminate in their ruin. The game has 
disappeared among you, and you must depend upon agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts for support. And, yet, a large por- 
tion of your people have acquired little or no property in the 
soil itself, or in any article of personal property which can be 
useful to them. How, under these circumstances, can you live 
in the country you now occupy? Your condition must become 
worse and worse, and you will ultimately disappear, as so 
many tribes have done before you. 

Of all this [ warned your people, when I met them in coun- 
cil eighteen years ago. I then advised them to sell out their 
possessions east of the Mississippi and to remove to the coun- 
try west of that river. This advice 1 have continued to give 
you at various times from that period down to the present day, 
and can you now look back and doubt the wisdom of this 
counsel? Had you then removed, you would have gone with 
all the means necessary to establish yourselves in a fertile 
country, sufficiently extensive for your subsistence, and beyond 
the reach of the moral evils which are hastening your destruc- 
tion. Instead of being a divided people as you now are, array- 
ed into parties bitterly opposed to each other, you would have 
been a prosperous and a united communiiy. Your farms 
would have been open and cultivated, comfortable houses 
would have been erected, the means of subsistence abundant, 
and you would have been governed by your own customs and 
laws, and removed from the effects of a white population. 
Where you now are, you are encompassed by evils, moral and 
physical, and these are fearfully increasing. 


Look even at the experience of the last few years. What 
have you gained by adhering to the pernicious counsels which 
have led you to reject the liberal offers made for your removal? 
They promised you an improvement in your condition. But 
instead of that, every year has brought increasing difficulties. 
How, then, can you place confidence in the advice of men who 
are misleading you for their own purposea, and whose assu- 
rances have proved, from the experience of every year, to be 
uiterly unfounded? 


{ have no motive, my friends, to deceive you. I am sincere- 
ly desirous to promote your welfare. Listen to me, therefore, 
while I tell you that you cannot remain where you now are. 
Circumstances that cannot be controlled, and which are beyond 
the reach of buman laws, render it impossible that you can 
flourish in the midst of a civilized community. You have but 
one remedy within your reach. And that is, to remove to the 
west and join your countrymen, who are already established 
there. And the sooner you do this, the sooner you will com- 
mence your career of improvement and prosperity. 


A number of your brethren, who have been delegated by that 
ion of your people favorable to emigration, have repaired to 
this place, in the hope of being able to make some arrangement, 
which would be acceptable to the government of the United 
States, and which would meet your approbation. They do not 
claim the right of making any arrangement which would be 
binding upon you; but have expressly stated, that whatever they 
did would be utterly void, unless submitted to and approved by 
you. 

The whole subject has been taken into consideration, and an 
arrangement has been made, which ought to be, and | trust will 
be, entirely satisfactory to you. The senate of the United States 
have given their opinion of the value of your possessions; and 
this value is insured to you in the arrangement which has been 
prepared. Mr. John Ross, and the party who were with him, 
expressed their determination to accept, so far as they were 
concerned, such a sum as the senate might consider just, and 

mised to recommend and support the same in your general 
council. The stipulations contained in this instrument, are de- 
signed to afford due protection to private rights, to make ade- 
uate provision for the poorer class of your people, to provide 
the removal of all, and to lay the foundation of such social 
and political establishments in your new country as will render 
ou a happy and prosperous people. Why, then, should any 
Conest man among you object to removal? The United States 
have assigned to you a fertile and extensive country, with a 
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very fine climate adapted to your habits, and with all the Other 
natural advantages which you ought to desire or expect. 

I shall, in the course of a short time, appoint commissioner; 
for the purpose of meeting the whole body of your people jy 
council. ‘They will explain to you, more fully, my views, and 
the nature of the stipulations which are offered to you. 

These stipulations provide: 

Ist. For an addition to the country already assigned to you West 
of the Mississippi, and for the conveyance of the whole of j, 
by patent, in fee simple. And also for the security of the ne. 
cessary political rights, and for preventing white persons froy, 
trespassing upon you. 

2d. For the payment of the full value to each individual, of his 
possession in Georgia, Alabama, N. Carolina and Tennessee. 

3d. For the removal, at the expense of the United States, oj 
your whole people; for their subsistence for a year after thei 
arrival in their new country, and for a gratuity of one hundred 
and fifty dollars to each person. 

4th. For the usual supply of rifles, blankets and kettles. 

Sth. For the investment of the sum of four hundred thousand 
dollars, in order to secure a permanent annuity. 

6th. For adequate provision for schools, agricultural insiry. 
ments, domestic animals, missionary establishments, the sup. 
port of orphans, &c. 

7th. For the payment of claims. 

Sth. For granting pensions to such of your people as have been 
disabled in the service of the United States. 

These are the general provisions contained in the arrange. 
ment. But there are many other details favorable to you whieh 
I do not stop here to enumerate, as they will be placed before 
you in the arrangement itself. Their total amount is four mii- 
lions five hundred thousand dollars, which added to the sum of 
five hundred thousand dollars, estimated as the value of the ad- 
ditional land granted you, makes five millions of doWars. A 
sum, which if equally divided among all your people east of the 
Mississippi, estimating them at ten thousand, which I believe is 
their full number, would give five hundred dollara to every 
man, woman and child in your nation. There are few separate 
communities, whose property, if divided, would give to the 
persons composing them, such an amount. It is enough to es 
tablish you all in the most comfortable manner; and it is to bx 
observed, that besides this, there are thirteen millions of acres 
conveyed to the western Cherokees and yourselves by former 
treaties, and which are destined for your and their permanent 
residence. So that your whole country, west of the Mississippi, 
will contain not Jess than thirteen millions eight hundred thou- 
sand acres. 

The choice now is before you. May the Great Spirit teach 
you how to choose. The fate of your women and children, the 
fate of your people to the remotest generation, depend upon the 
issue. Deceive yourselves no longer. Do not cherish the be- 
lief that you can ever resume your former political situation, 
while you continue in your present residence. As certain as 
the sun shines to guide you in your path, so certain is it that 
you cannot drive back the laws of Georgia from among you. 
Every year will increase your difficulties. Look at the condi. 
tion of the Creeks. See the collisions which are taking place 
withthem. See how their young men are committing depre- 
dations upon the property of our citizens, and are shedding their 
blood. This cannot and will not be allowed. Punishment will 
follow, and all who are engaged in these offences must sufler. 
Your young men will commit the same acts, and the same con- 
sequences must ensue. 

Think then of all these things. Shut your ears to bad coun- 
sels. Look at your condition as it now is, and then consider 
what it will be if you follow the advice I give you. Your friend. 

Signed, ANDREW JACKSON. 

Washington, March 16th 1835. 


We see the following communication in the Pittsburgh G:- 
zette of March 27. 

CHEROKEE DELEGATES. 

Mr. John Ross, principal chief of the Cherokee nation, an! 
Daniel McCoy, Richard Taylor, Samuel Gunter, and William 
Rogers, delegates of the nation, have this morning left Pitts- 
burgh to return home. They have been altogether unsuccess- 
ful in their attempts to negotiate with our government, and 20- 
ing to their families with blighted hopes, and without any def: 
nite purpose. 

The country to which our government proposed to remove 
them, they regard as unhealthy, and represent as subject to er 
treme variability of temperature, intolerable to those who have 
been habituated to the mild Alabama region. 

The Cherokees, by these agents, proposed to our govern: 
ment to take for their lands the amount which it was comput 
ed their removal to the Arkansas territory (including all expe" 
ses of purchases) would otherwise cost the U. 8S. governme''; 
and, then, they would remove to Texas, and buy lands there ™ 
their own risk. That amount was stated of $20,000,000, whic! 
would be something less than two dollars per acre for the!’ 
lands—and less, as many persons think, than the Unite! 
a could sell out the lands for, but this offer has been re: 
used. 

The last news they received from their homes is, that M’ 
Ross’s wife and family have been turned out of their house !Y 
the U. 8. authorities, and were living in great discomfort amos 
their persecuted friends; and Mrs. McCoy states that she eve!! 
day expects to share the same fate. 
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